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JHfa What man doesn’t want his family to be one hundred per 
cent safe durinq their motorinq hours and at all times! 

FOR ECONOMICAL J J J 

transportation You do, of course, and the absolute limit of motor car 
safety will be yours in the new 1936 Chevrolet! 

Its New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes — exclusive to Chevrolet in 
its price ranye—yive unequaled stopping power. Its steady, stable 
Knee-Action Ride*—likewise exclusive to Chevrolet—makes the 
moving car seem a part of the road itself. Its Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top Body—found only on this one low-priced car—sur¬ 
rounds passengers with the safety of steel. And an equally exclu¬ 
sive Fisher No Draft Ventilation System protects health by giving 
passengers individually controlled ventilation without drafts. 

You are entitled to ALL these features in your new car; safe driving 
demands their presence; and you can get them, at low prices, only 
in the new 1936 Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET 

A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


• NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

• IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION 

RIDE* 

• SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 

• GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILA¬ 

TION 

• SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP 

BODIES 

• HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 

ENGINE 

*Available in Master De Luxe models 
only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 

& 0/ NEW MONEY-SAVING G. M. A. C. TIME 
/O PAYMENT PLAN 

Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and low 
monthly payments. 


Give your family one of these new Chevrolets and you will be 
giving them the safest motor car that money can buy! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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I Editorial 

Maybe you think that being an 
Alumnus isn’t important—but it is. 
An institution can be no greater than 
its alumni; it can render no greater 
service than its alumni render; its 
progress is measured in large part 
by the active interest and support 
which its alumni accord. 

We believe that the degree of in¬ 
terest and enthusiasm which is mani¬ 
fested for Auburn through the years 
is in direct proportion to the main¬ 
tenance outside college walls of the 
thing which we call “the Auburn 
spirit.” This spirit is a thing which 
every real Auburn man takes with 
him. And it lasts. Judge W. H. 
Samford, an alumnus, speaking ex¬ 
temporaneously at the recent Cen¬ 
tennial celebration said, “I carried 
away with me, upon my gradua¬ 
tion, the Auburn spirit.” Many 
others, writing about the celebration, 
evidenced their continued regard for 
“the Auburn spirit.” 

We aren’t suggesting than any 
alumnus “get the Auburn spirit.” 
What we are suggesting is that they 
maintain an active connection with 
Auburn—keep “the Auburn spirit” 
obviously alive. This may be done 
in several ways: first, subscribe for 
The Alumnus and keep informed; 
second, organize an alumni club, if 
the size of your town warrants; third, 
write to the alumni office about your¬ 
self, about other Auburn men and 
women and about anything to help 
Auburn maintain its advance. 

The alumni office will attempt to 
make the benefits reciprocal. The 
staff is a skeleton one now but with 
your cooperation it can be increased 
and Auburn can, and will, have an 
Alumni Association second to none. 


r- -\ 

Alabama’s Auburn 

Editorial from The Advertiser 
March 29, 1936 

L_/ 

Until now Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute has received all of the at¬ 
tention, the town of Auburn being 
thought of and mentioned only inci¬ 
dentally. 

That is all very well and just, in a 
way, since A. P. I. is a great educa¬ 
tional institution and Auburn is just 
a teentsy-weentsy town. But when 
such a town as Auburn is 100 years 
old its birthday and not A. P. I.’s 
birthday should be celebrated, and 
that’s what we Alabamians have been 


doing lately. Friday night there was 
a big to-do in Auburn, a banquet at 
the Baptist church, speeches by many 
dignitaries, including particularly 
Yetta Samford, the sage of Opelika 
and Uncle Sam’s prosecutor in Mont¬ 
gomery. This morning The Adver¬ 
tiser is printing a special section in 
honor of the town of Auburn. We 
hope you will be interested in it and 
read it. 

The Advertiser was especially im¬ 
pressed by Mr. Samford’s banquet 
speech, as reported yesterday morn¬ 
ing. It was a capital oratorical ef¬ 
fort. 

Regarding the unique contribution 
of Auburn to civilization in Alabama 
Mr. Samford said: 


“I make bold to assert here that 
Auburn is the exponent of the great¬ 
ness of this State. Auburn has no 
mines to make it rich, no factories to 
spin our cotton, no shops to build our 
machines, no port from which to ship 
her produce—but where is the mine, 
the factory, the machine shop or the 
port in Alabama that is not indebted 
to Auburn for its development and 
progress! 

“I dare say, there is not a com¬ 
munity within the boundaries of the 
State that has not felt the impelling 
influence of this Auburn spirit. Like 
a little leaven in the barrel of meal, 
it is gradually leavening the whole 
lump.” 

(Continued on Page 20) 


























Al ma Mater 

By William T. (Bill) Wood, ’24 

( 1901 - 1933 ) 


On the rolling plains of Dixie 
’Neath its sun-kissed sky , 

Proudly stand , O’ Alma Mater , 

A. P. /. 

To thy name ice’ll sing thy praise 
From hearts that love so true , 
And pledge to thee our loyalty 
The ages through . 

Hail thy colors , Orange and Blue , 
Unfurled unto the sky . 

To t/iee, o^r Alma Mater , wo’ZZ fee 
O' A. P. /. 


Pear thy student voices swelling, 
Echoes strong and clear , 

Adding laurels to thy fame 
Enshrined so dear . 

From thy hallowed walls we’ll part , 
And bid thee sad adieu ; 

Thy sacred trust ice’ll bear with us 
The ages through. 

God , our Father , fcear o^r prayer , 
iifaT/ Auburn never die . 

To ^60, O' AZma Mater , we’ZZ 
Owr A. P. /. 


One Hundred-fifty Of The 371 Graduates Of 1936 
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Dr. Duncan Announces Commencement Events 


P LANS for the 64th annual com¬ 
mencement at Auburn, May 24- 
25, have been announced by 
President L. N. Duncan. Candidates 
for degrees in May total 239. It will 
be Auburn's second commencement 
in 1936. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be 
delivered in Langdon Hall Sunday 
morning, May 25, by Dr. James E. 
Dillard, pastor of the Southside Bap¬ 
tist Church in Birmingham. The bac¬ 
calaureate address will follow at ten 
o'clock the following morning by Dr. 
Guy E. Snavely, president of Birm¬ 
ingham-Southern College, Birming¬ 
ham. Immediately thereafter Presi¬ 
dent Duncan will confer degrees, a- 
ward U. S. commissions in the re¬ 
serve corps, and present honors, at 
the conclusion of which the final cur¬ 
tain for the session will fall. 

Sunday evening a reception for 
seniors and their relatives and friends 
will be given by Dr. and Mrs. Dun¬ 
can at the President’s Mansion. 

Monday, May 25, will be alumni 
day as well as graduation day. A 
business session of alumni will follow 
graduation, with Maurice I. Bloch of 
Selma, president of the Auburn 
Alumni Association, presiding. 

The pre-commencement exercises 
will begin on May 12 with the com¬ 
petitive ROTC drill and graduation 
parade from 9 a. m. to noon. This 
will end the military exercises of the 
session. 

Final examinations for all students 
will begin the afternoon of Thurs¬ 
day, May 14, and end one week later, 
May 21. The 1936 summer session 
will open on June 8. 

Dr. Dillard, a Virginian by birth, 
has been pastor of the Southside Bap¬ 
tist Church since 1918. He is widely 
known as a lecturer on religious edu¬ 
cation and as literary editor of the 
Alabama Baptist. He is a trustee of 
Howard College. 

Dr. Dillard holds the A. B. degree 
from William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo., which he received in 1900; and 
from this institution he received the 
D. D. in 1913. From the Clarksburg 
(Mo.) College he received his A. M. 
degree in 1901; and from Howard 
(Continued on Page 20) 



I N 1936, Auburn will award the 
largest number of degrees in any 
one year of its history. Two hun¬ 
dred and thirty-nine seniors are can¬ 
didates for degrees in May; in Jan¬ 
uary there were 24 degrees granted 
and there are 100 candidates for the 
August commencement—a grand to¬ 
tal of 363. 

This represents phenomenal growth 
since the foundation of the college. 
In 1872 four degrees were granted; 
in 1880, there were 20; in 1890 the 
total number was 19; in 1900 the 
number rose to 54; in 1910 there 
were 102; in 1920 there were 126; 
and in 1930 the degrees totalled 281. 


May 25th is Commencement Day 
at Auburn. Let's put Cox’s Army, 
the Bonus Marchers, and all other 
large pilgrimages to shame by march¬ 
ing on Auburn on that day. A large 
attendance of Auburn Alumni at our 
Commencement exercises will indicate 
to the “powers that be” at Montgom¬ 
ery that not only are the students 
and faculty interested in Auburn’s 
welfare, but that the Alumni are 
four-square behind our beloved In¬ 
stitution and are ready and willing to 
go down the line for her. 

I am afraid that we old grads have 
not demonstrated sufficiently our in¬ 
terest in our Institution during this 
trying period. I know that you all 
love our school. I know that you are 
not indifferent or unacquainted with 
the conditions which confront us at 
this time. I know that you feel keen¬ 
ly the lack of support to our Insti¬ 
tution by our legislative bodies. I 
believe that if our executive and leg¬ 
islative branches of the State of Ala¬ 
bama are cognizant of the interest 
of our large Alumni body, and realize 


During the same period enrollment 
for the regular session increased 
from 103 in 1872, to 384 in 1900; to 
1797 in 1930; and to 2349 in 1936. 
To Jan. 1, 1935, total number of de¬ 
grees granted during the history of 
the college is 6,521; of which 5,809 
are undergraduate degrees, 692 are 
master’s and professional degrees, 
and 20 are honorary. 

Aside from being the largest group 
in the history of the institution, the 
Class of 1936 has made a creditable 
scholarship record. The scholastic 
average for the group during the first 
semester of the senior year was 81.3. 

The Alumni Association takes this 
opportunity to welcome this new 
group to its ranks with the hope that 
the best of Auburn and its tradition 
may be continually perpetuated.— 
O. T. Ivey, Acting Secretary . 


that we are ready to fight against 
those who are so blind to our imme¬ 
diate needs, that they will sit up and 
take notice and realize that their po¬ 
litical future is doomed unless they 
come to our rescue. 

Let’s put on a big show. Let’s 
come to Auburn in droves on this 
day. Let’s speak plainly at our meet¬ 
ing. Some of you no doubt have 
some worthwhile suggestions to make 
regarding our present desperate con¬ 
dition, and means to alleviate same. 
Let’s tell the world that we are for 
Auburn to the last ditch. Let’s dem¬ 
onstrate to our loyal faculty and our 
embryonic Alumni, the student body, 
that although many of us have been 
away from Auburn for many years, 
that we still remain steadfastly loyal 
to our Institution. We will let them 
know that we appreciate what Au¬ 
burn has meant to us, what she has 
done in the way of equipping us men¬ 
tally to cope with the battle of life. 
I earnestly plead with you who read 
this to hearken to same, and not only 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


City of Auburn Celebrates lOOth Anniversary 


A CENTURY of growth and 
progress by the City of Au¬ 
burn was celebrated on the 
evening of March 27 at a sumptuous 
banquet in the Baptist Church. 
Nearly 200 guests, representing 
prominent Auburn citizens, and hon¬ 
or guests from over the State, heard 
an address by Col. T. D. Samford, 
of Opelika, U. S. district attorney, 
and a musical program. 

The commodious rows of banquet 
tables were decorated with flowers. 
The spirit of the assembly was one 
of informality despite the fact that 
the occasion was auspicious and im¬ 
pressing. 

Mrs. B. B. Ross, widow of the one¬ 
time head of the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment, acted as toastmistress—at 
times moving her hearers to out¬ 
bursts of glee, with her mirthful, rol¬ 
licking humor. Before introducing 
the various dignitaries, she gave a 
short history of Auburn, saying that 
the founding of the city antedated 
the college by a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. After commenting that the 
life and destiny of the school and 
the city were interwoven, she read 
a passage from Oliver Goldsmith 
from which the name of the town is 
taken: “. . . sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain.” 

Mrs. Mary Drake Askew, who ar¬ 
ranged the musical program, accom¬ 
panied Conrad Stayton on the piano 
as he sang, in a rich baritone voice, 
“Home on the Range.” 

This selection was followed by a 
violin rendition of “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” by Mrs. Glenn 
Stewart. 

Next appeared Mrs. A. D. Lipscomb 
in a dress as old as Auburn; it was 
her mother’s, Mrs. E. C. Dowdell, and 
had served as Mrs. Dowdell’s wedding 
dress. Standing beside an old spin¬ 
ning wheel, she sang, “Long, Long 
Ago.” 

89-Year-Old Pianist Heard 

Mrs. W. J. Samford, widow of for¬ 
mer Gov. Samford, who is 89 years 
old, was introduced to her applaud¬ 
ing audience as “alert and active.” 
Then on the piano she played a song 
75 years old—“Kendal Air,” after 
which she was presented a bunch of 
lilies. 

Members of the city council, J. C. 
Grimes, Prof. H. M. Martin, Chief of 
Police C. A. Hobbs, former Mayor C. 
S. Yarborough, Miss Bert Newton, 


By Grover Hall, Jr. 

Adertiser Staff Writer 

were introduced by Mayor W. D. 
Copeland. Said S. L. Toomer, rep¬ 
resentative from Lee County, when 
presented: 

“I’ll tell you what the Legislature 
has done for Auburn—it’s played hell 
with it!” 

Montgomerian Introduced 

P. 0. Davis, executive secretary of 
A. P. I., introduced from Montgom¬ 
ery, George Davis, Walter Bragg 
Smith, who was accompanied by his 
wife and mother; Mr. and Mrs. Duke 
Merritt and members of the press, 
and Miss Allie Glenn, treasurer of 
A. P. I. It is said that no funds ever 
have been disbursed in the history of 
the school except by a person in her 
family. 

Judge W. H. Samford, of the Court 
of Appeals, was called on and said, 
in referring to his student days at 
Auburn: 


T HOS K. GLENN, president of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, was 
one of the distinguished guests at the 
celebration of Auburn’s Centennial. 
He is a descendant of the Harper 
family which founded Auburn, and is 
the son of a member of Auburn’s 
first senior class, when “Auburn” was 
the East Alabama College. 

Mr. Glenn, at the Centennial din¬ 
ner, told how his father became dis¬ 
satisfied with his work at Emory and 
determined to come to Auburn to 
continue his education. Speaking of 
this incident himself, Dr. W. F. Glenn 
states in his autobiography that, “I re¬ 
mained at Emory until I completed the 
Junior course of study, and then went 
to Auburn, Ala., where the East Ala¬ 
bama College was just being organ¬ 
ized and where my brother, John W., 
was elected professor of mathematics. 
I there joined the Senior class with 
four other young men. The college 
opened with fine prospects, and was 
encouraged by having a Senior class 
the first year, which was unusual with 
any school up to that time. During 
the year I assisted in organizing the 
Wirt Literary Society, now in exist- 


“I carried away with me, upon my 
graduation, the Auburn spirit.” 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Lazarus, mother 
of Representative Toomer, was intro¬ 
duced as the oldest of Auburn citi¬ 
zens; she soon will be 95. 

Heading the list of prominent 
guests were three descendants of 
Judge John J. Harper, who founded 
the City of Auburn in 1836. They 
were T. K. Glenn, of Atlanta, grand¬ 
son; Mrs. Theodore Harper Wright, 
of Columbus, Ga., granddaughter; 
and Miss Eleanor Croft Wright, of 
Dothan, great great granddaughter. 
Miss Wright is a freshman student 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

A telegram from Gov. and Mrs. 
Graves expressed regret at their in¬ 
ability to be present and gave assur¬ 
ance that they would be present in 
spirit. L. N. Duncan, president of 
A. P. I., was unable to attend because 
of illness, but Mrs. Duncan was 
present. 

(Continued on Page 20) 



ence, and wrote its original constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws. I also delivered 
the first public oration in connection 
with the College on Washington’s 
birthday, and graduated at the end 
of the year with the first honor and 
the degree Bachelor of Arts. A few 
(Continued on Page 19) 


Thos. K. Glenn, Of Atlanta, Speaks 
At Auburn Centennial Celebration 
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Old Auburn in Old Macon 


T he town 

o f Auburn, 
that “loveliest 
village of the 
plains,” which 
my friend Thom¬ 
as D. Samford 
says, “has now 
been advanced to 
the class of a 
city,” celebrated 
its centennial an¬ 
niversary Friday night last, and I 
am told that at the banquet, there 
was much reminiscing. I was among 
those honored with an invitation to 
be present, but it was not my good 
fortune to join them in the celebra¬ 
tion. What I here set down may 
have been, to some extent at least, 
brought out in Mr. Samford’s re¬ 
marks at the dinner and some of 
these facts may have been called at¬ 
tention to by others, but I am at¬ 
tempting, for the most part, to set 
down here a compilation of data 
which I have brought together and 
which refers primarily to the early 
history of the town. I shall not at¬ 
tempt to bring out anything subse¬ 
quent to the outbreak of the War 
Between the States. 

First Settlement 

Benjamin West, in his History of 
Methodism in Alabama, says that 
there was a large Methodist “society” 
in Auburn as early as 1837. Hosea 
Holcombe, in his History of the Bap¬ 
tists in Alabama, says that Obediah 
Echols, one of the earliest preachers 
of that faith in east Alabama, was 
the elder in charge of the congrega¬ 
tion at Auburn “a short time after 
the year 1837.” So, these early his¬ 
torical references always beginning 
with “about 1836 a small group of 
Georgians settled in eastern Macon 
County at a place later called Au¬ 
burn,” must have about approximated 
its settlement correctly. At least, 
local tradition insists that John H. 
Harper, his wife, who was Elizabeth 
Mitchell, and a group of Georgians 
came to the location early in 1836. 
I am rather disposed to think that the 
date of the coming was late in that 
year as the “Indian War,” that is, the 
Creek disturbance of the period, was 
at its height in the Spring of the 
year. 

Mr. West says that Thomas H. Har¬ 
per was the Methodist class leader 
and that the Harper family was large. 
I am rather disposed to think that 
these two Harpers were John J. Har- 


By Peter A. Brannon 

(Reprinted through courtesy of Mr. 
Brannon and The Advertiser This 
article appeared in that paper on 
March 29 as one of Mr. Brannon f s 
excellent “Through the Years” fea¬ 
tures which appear weekly. — Editor.) 

per and Thomas H. Harper, father 
and son. 

Incorporation of the Village 

By an act of the Alabama Legisla¬ 
ture, approved Feb. 2, 1839, the town 
of Auburn, in the county of Macon, 
was incorporated. It included all 
the tract of land embraced in Section 
30, north half of Section 31, and the 
south half of Section 19, all in Town¬ 
ships 19 and 26. John J. Harper, 
(the staunch Methodist above refer¬ 
red to), Obediah Echols, (the pillar 
of the Baptists above referred to) and 
Williamson W. Freeman, were named 
by the Legislature as a commission 
to hold an election and at this elec¬ 
tion to select five councilors and one 
town constable. The first Saturday 
in March, 1839, was fixed as election 
day, but the first Saturday in Jan¬ 
uary in all succeeding years, was di¬ 
rected to be the day on which town 
elections should be held. From the 
five councilors it was directed that 
an intendant should be chosen. For 
the benefit of the younger genera¬ 
tion, an intendant of that day was 
what we call a mayor today. The 
duty of the mayor was to preside 
at the meetings of the council and to 
preserve and keep good order and de¬ 
corum at these meetings. The legis¬ 
lative act said that the town could 
own estate, real or personal, not ex¬ 
ceeding $10,000 value. 

As did the Legislature in that day 
and time and in practically all cases, 
the tax rate of the town was fixed. 
It was directed to be not to exceed 
25 per cent of the State tax. All of 
the tax collected was directed to be 
forthwith applied to the improvement 
of the streets. There was another 
sentence added to the duties of the 
clerk and the treasurer, that being 
that monies collected could be applied 
for “other purposes beneficial to the 
town.” Patrols were allowed to be 
appointed, and a fine for violation of 
ordinances was fixed, not to exceed 
$10 for each offense. 

First Postmasters 

The U. S. Official Registers do not 
list any postmasters at the place un¬ 
til 1841. I have seen a statement 
that mail was reaching the town in 


MR. BRANNON RECALLS HIS 
STUDENT DAYS AT AUBURN 

“I have very pleasant memo¬ 
ries of the years 1898, 1899, and 
1900 at Auburn when I was a 
pharmaceutical chemistry stu¬ 
dent there,” said Mr. Brannon 
in a communication to The 
Alumnus , granting permission to 
reprint this article. “Old Mr. 
Flanagan made the uniforms, 
Burton sold the books, the “foot¬ 
ball ranch” was at Old Colonel 
Scott’s, the Wills house, and the 
Dowdell home was way out in the 
country; and we took a buggy 
to go out to the Experiment Sta¬ 
tion Director’s home.” 


’37. It may have been on a “star 
route” and a mail bag left there, but 
if such is the case, then there was no 
officially recognized postmaster. The 
1841 Register shows George B. 
Nicholls postmaster. The 1845 Reg¬ 
ister shows George B. Nucholls. 
These are doubtless the same man, 
but which is correct I do not know. 
Inasmuch as the Echolls family was 
large, George might have written his 
name so that an “Ech” looked like a 
“Nick” or “Nuch.” At the same time 
the Nucholls family was early seated 
in east Alabama, so George might 
have been a Nucholls. The 1847 Reg¬ 
ister shows William W. Evans. The 
1849 Register shows that Mr. Evans 
served to May 31 of that year. He 
was then succeeded by S. W. Gray¬ 
son. In 1855 S. M. Grayson was in 
office. These two men might have 
been the same, or at least of the 
same family. 

Some Early Settlers 
T. D. Samford has copied from the 
tombstones in the Auburn Cemetery, 
some interesting dates. These tomb¬ 
stone records give a fine census of 
the early settlers. From them it is 
learned that John J. Harper, Sr., was 
born in Wilkes County, Ga., in 1813, 
and died in 1838 at Auburn. John 
J. Harper, Jr., was born in 1817 and 
died in 1848. Thomas H. Harper was 
born in 1815 and died in 1843. James 
H. Harper, (the tombstone states that 
he was born in Wilkes County) came 
into the world in 1822 and went out 
in 1857. These Harpers do not seem 
to have been long-lived. Mary E. 
Harper, the only girl in the family, 
was the youngest child. She married 
Dr. R. P. Wynn. In passing, and be¬ 
fore I get too far along in my story, 
it should be mentioned that the wife 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


Brief Sketch of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


I. Learning the Job of Technical 
Training 

HE TRUNK from which the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
stemmed was a church college 
which specialized in traditional cul¬ 
ture. Greek, Latin, and oratory were 
major subjects. There was little im¬ 
mediate change in curriculum when 
the new college took over students 
and property of the East Alabama 
Male College in March, 1872, without 
interruption of class work. The only 
additions to the faculty were a com¬ 
mandant of cadets, a teacher of agri¬ 
culture and a teacher of engineering. 
These courses were offered: agricul¬ 
ture, civil and mining engineering, 
and a “literature and science” course 
for journalists, teachers and aspirants 
to “public business.” Greek continued 
to 1883, Latin to 1928, and oratory 
still flourishes. 

Combating Prejudice 

Among students and faculty there 
were two groups. Speaking of the 
literary societies, L. V. Rosser of 
the class of 1873 says, “The Wirts 
stood for the old four-year curricu¬ 
lum; the Webs for the new elective 
scientific courses.” The Wirts far 
outnumbered the Webs. As late as 
1883, President Boyd gave the situa¬ 
tion away thus: “A new departure 
has been taken. The College is now 
in full sympathy with the purpose 
for which it was founded ... .to 
give a liberal education to the in¬ 
dustrial classes. It is a real scienti¬ 
fic and industrial school.” 

Dr. Broun’s Ideal 

This ideal was only slowly ap¬ 
proached through the guidance of the 
second president, Dr. William LeRoy 
Broun, who was a practical scientist 
who had had engineering experience 
during the War Between the States, 
and who was a product of the old 
classical college curriculum. Of 
course, the public along with the 
older professors and their students 
was prejudiced against the new edu¬ 
cation for farmers and engineers. 
So persistent was this blindness that 
Dr. Broun was in the habit of telling 
his students, “Correct the misappre¬ 
hensions that may exist in regard to 
the character of the work. Show that 
in conformity to the character of our 
college, there is here given a liberal 
as well as a practical education.” 
The Presidents faith was that a truly 


By J. R. Rutland, ’00 
Head Professor of English 



scientific course was a liberal educa¬ 
tion and not a shop apprenticeship. 

He quoted in season and out the 
object as stated in legislation, which 
was “without excluding other scienti¬ 
fic and classical studies, and includ¬ 
ing military tactics to teach such 
branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
to promote the liberal and practical 
education—in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.” 

These first years had other diffi¬ 
culties too. The interest on the 
$250,000 in state bonds was paid in 
depreciated currency and only part 
of the first installment of interest 
was ever paid; so debt burdened the 
new college for several years. 

Becoming Really Technical 

In 1883, a legislative appropriation 
of $30,000 made possible improve¬ 
ments on the farm and the starting 
of the experiment station, and the of¬ 
fice of the state Commissioner of Ag¬ 
riculture was established in Auburn. 
The Main Building was renovated, the 
library enlarged, and more laboratory 
equipment added. Through a ferti¬ 
lizer tag tax, one-third of which 
came to Auburn, a state chemical 
laboratory was established and main¬ 
tained, and additional funds for the 
Agricultural Experimental Station 
were made available. A small appro¬ 
priation in 1885 for mechanic arts 


provided shops from which a few 
years later developed a department of 
mechanical engineering. The National 
Congress through the Hatch Act 
made it possible in 1887 to maintain 
adequately the agricultural experi¬ 
ment station which Prof. J. S. New¬ 
man came from Georgia to direct. 
Then the Main Building burned 
(1887), and with the insurance 
money and a state appropriation of 
$50,000, a new Main Building (now 
Samford Hall) and a chemical labora¬ 
tory (now Architecture Building) 
were erected and satisfactorily equip¬ 
ped. By 1888, with shops, experi¬ 
mental farm, reorganized courses of 
study, readjusted ideals and practical 
training of the faculty, Auburn was 
fast becoming in fact, as well as in 
name, a distinctive school of applied 
science. 

II. Era of Specialization and Adjust¬ 
ment to Demand 

By the end of this period of learn¬ 
ing the job of technical training 
(1872-1888) students, faculty, and 
the public had begun to realize that 
scientific education in Alabama was 
a reality. Farmers were beginning 
to read bulletins of the Experiment 
Station and students felt new stimu¬ 
lation through the laboratory ap¬ 
proach. The next period (1888- 
1907) might be called a period of 
specialization or of adjustment to the 
demands of technical pursuits. Civil 
and mining engineers found business 
ready for them not only in the United 
States but in Mexico, Africa and 
other lands. Soon engineers of sev¬ 
eral kinds were being prepared. Au¬ 
burn had found herself as a technical 
college. 

Engineering 

In 1891, departments of Electrical 
Engineering and Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering headed by Prof. A. F. Mc- 
Kissick and Prof. J. J. Wilmore came 
into being. As early as 1888, a small 
light plant, driven by a 25 h. p. en¬ 
gine, was installed to drive shop ma¬ 
chinery and light the building. In 
1883, electrical energy was transmit¬ 
ted to the agricultural experiment 
station for work, which was said to 
be the first application of electricity 
to agriculture. Forge shops and 
foundry were provided in a new 
building for the purpose and an an¬ 
nex to Langdon Hall was built for 
the machine shop. In fact, between 
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1887 and 1891, nine laboratories 
were equipped for practical instruc¬ 
tion. 

New Scientific Departments 

A department of biology was cre¬ 
ated in 1890 with Professor G. F. 
Atkinson in charge, veterinary sci¬ 
ence with Dr. C. A. Cary in charge 
in 1893, pharmacy directed by Dr. 
E. R. Miller in 1895, horticulture 
headed by Prof. F. S. Earle in 1896, 
mining engineering with Prof. G. N. 
Mitcham as head in 1903, telephone 
engineering with Prof. W. W. Hill in 
charge in 1905, drawing and machine 
design with Prof. M. T. Fullan in 
charge in 1906, animal husbandry in 
1907, and architecture directed by 
Prof. N. C. Curtis in 1907. Exten¬ 
sion teaching began in 1898 with Dr. 
Cary’s summer farmers’ institutes 
in various parts of the state, and the 
Farmers’ Summer School held its first 
session in 1903. So with increasing 
specialization of departments, Au¬ 
burn met the demand of the times 
for technically trained men. 

Except for laboratory equipment 
there was in these years no great in¬ 
crease in material property. Lang- 
don Hall (formerly a school building 
for girls on the northeast corner of 
Gay and Magnolia which had been 
moved to its present site in the late 
eighties and which was the chief reci¬ 
tation hall during the rebuilding of 
Samford Hall) was brick veneered in 
1896; a frame-built gymnasium was 
erected in the same year; and then a 
brick state chemical laboratory build¬ 
ing acquired in 1900, made possible 
the separation of laboratory instruc¬ 
tion from state work and gave much 
needed space to student classes. 

Auburn was a pioneer in coeduca¬ 
tion. Only one other southern school 
was co-educational when girls were 
admitted in 1893-4. There were ten 
girls in 1893; there are 328 now. 

Intercollegiate Athletics 

Intercollegiate athletics began, un¬ 
der the leadership of Dr. George Pe¬ 
trie, with the Georgia-Auburn foot¬ 
ball game in Atlanta in 1892. Two 
or three members of the faculty were 
members of the team. Though Au¬ 
burn had held for years an enviable 
baseball record, the first intercol¬ 
legiate game was played with the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia in Montgomery in 
1892. Track contests began in 1896. 
Clark, Harvey and Van Ness held 
southern records for the hundred 
yard dash, the mile and half-mile 
races respectively for many years. 
Basketball made its debut in 1905. 
Besides thus leading the procession in 


intercollegiate contests, Auburn won 
her share of championships. 

Luckily a new Morrill Act added a 
small but very welcome addition to 
the budget in 1892. In spite of ap¬ 
pearance to the contrary, the profes¬ 
sorial salary—$1800 and a house— 
was a rather satisfactory income in 
those days. 

X-Rays and Lectures 

Perhaps the most notable experi¬ 
mentation going on in this era was 
Professor McKissick’s work with the 
x-ray. He was the first southerner 
and was among the first scientists in 
America to produce and study this 
phenomenon in his laboratory. With 
this experiment Auburn broke into 
the news and Professor McKissick 
was invited to many towns and cities 
to speak on this strange behaviour of 
nature. Other lecturers from the col¬ 
lege, often with lantern slides, shared 
in the stimulation of demands for ex¬ 
tension lecturing and teaching. Dr. 
Thach repeatedly spoke of his tour 
of Europe, literary topics, and the 
Boer War. 

The Cultural Element 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
though coming into its own as a 
model technical school, did not neg¬ 
lect general culture. Four years of 
English, two years of history, and 
such subjects as geology, physics, as¬ 
tronomy, economics, botany, chemis¬ 
try, mechanic arts, and drawing were 
required of all regular technical as 
well as academic students. The aca¬ 
demic or General Course, which re¬ 
quired four years of Latin, four of 
history, four of English, two of 
French, two of German, and a con¬ 
siderable number of scientific courses 
was excellent preparation for teach¬ 
ing, law or medical courses, business 
pursuits and enlightened living. Thus 
by introducing the technical student 
to language, literature, and history 
and the academic student to several 
sciences and practical skills, Auburn 
found a culture more suitable to the 
age and therefore more adequate as 
mental training. All students came 
into contact with the traditional cul¬ 
ture of the race and all acquired in 
shop, laboratory, and field a desirable 
coordination of hand and eye. The 
technical student avoided mere arti- 
sanship; the academic student learned 
the use of tools and got a useful in¬ 
sight into the making of science. 

111. The First Period of Rapid 
Expansion 

In 1908, Auburn entered her first 
period of rapid physical expansion. 
The Comer Legislature was more gen- 



A PPOINTMENT by Governor 
Graves of Judge Francis W. 
Hare, of Monroeville, to the Board of 
Trustees at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute has met with widespread 
approval in the City of Auburn. 
Highly favorable expressions have 
been heard on every hand from fac¬ 
ulty members and townspeople since 
the announcement was issued Friday, 
April 17, from the Governor’s office. 

Judge Hare is serving his sec¬ 
ond six-year term as judge of the 
26th Alabama Judicial Circuit which 
includes Monroe, Baldwin, Conecuh, 
and Escambia Counties. During his 
tenure of office he has been called 
upon also to hold circuit court in 
every section of the state. 

After graduating at Auburn in 
1898, Judge Hare received his law 
training at the University of Ala¬ 
bama. He began his practice of law 
at Monroeville in 1900 where he has 
been continuously since. 

Throughout the years Judge Hare 
has served Auburn in many ways. 
For several years he has been an ac¬ 
tive member of the executive commit¬ 
tee of the Auburn Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. Judge Hare’s photograph was 
published in the 1929 Glomerata, stu¬ 
dent annual at Auburn, as one of 
several outstanding Auburn men 
throughout the nation. 


erous than any previous legislature. 
However, there were two gifts from 
other sources: in 1908, a Carnegie 
building was made ready for the col¬ 
lege library and in 1916 the Alumni 
Gymnasium gave more adequate 
space and equipment for athletes. In 
1908, also, Smith Hall, the first dor¬ 
mitory, was fitted out for boys; in 
1910, Broun Hall, one-third of which 
had been built in 1906, gave student 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Auburn’s Fraternity System 

By John L. Liles, Jr., '36 SPE 

Secretary Inter fraternity Council 


F raternity 

men, i n a 11 
probability, are 
the most progres¬ 
sive group of 
men in the Uni¬ 
ted States. It is 
youth that brings 
forth new ideas 
and dares to do 
the unusual, and 
it is of this youth 
that the fraternity is composed. This 
organization which now boasts of 
over two million members is the larg¬ 
est youth organization in the world, 
and one of the most powerful. 

The Auburn fraternity group has 
grown from eight to 21 national fra¬ 
ternities in the past 25 years. Many 
things have happened in fraternities 
in Auburn since their beginning more 
than 30 years ago. The speed at 
which these changes have taken place 
during the last decade will surprise 
even the most recent graduates. 

The first fraternities located in Au¬ 
burn were housed over Toomer's 
Drug Store, and over what is now 
Benson's Drug Co. Each fraternity 
had a small room in which were kept 
all its belongings. Naturally, mem¬ 
bership in these organizations was 
small. Fraternal activities consisted 
largely of “bull sessions” with an oc¬ 
casional banquet and smoker. In the 
earlier days of fraternalism on the 
Auburn campus, the fraternity was 
essentially a one-room organization, 
both in size and in importance; but 
there was born within these groups, 
at Auburn and elsewhere, the great 
fraternity movement of today. Fra¬ 
ternity houses were soon established 
in many parts of the town. Member¬ 
ship increased rapidly. Fraternity 
activities began to take on new and 
wider scope. The fraternity was be¬ 
ing recognized as a permanent and 
integral part of the college itself. 

At this time, however, there was 
little supervision of the fraternities. 
Each chapter conducted itself in any 
way its members chose—more or less 
haphazardly. The development of 
organization, ideals and purposes did 
not keep pace with the growth in size. 
Consequently the activities of some 
of the chapters were frowned upon, 
and there seems to have developed 
a general feeling against fraternities. 
It has often been expressed by alum¬ 


ni, “It just wasn't the place to be 
seen in those days.” This condition 
did not exist on the Auburn campus 
alone; it was the same on the cam¬ 
puses of nearly all colleges and uni¬ 
versities. It was merely a “period” 
in the growth and development of 
fraternities, which is not greatly dif¬ 
ferent from certain “periods” in the 
growth and development of man him¬ 
self. Suffice it to say that fraterni¬ 
ties quickly outgrew this stage in 
their evolution, and having profited 
by experience, became important 
parts of every college where chapters 
were located. 

A cross sectional view of fraterni¬ 
ties as they now are on the Auburn 
campus reveals an efficient and effec¬ 
tive organization remarkably diversi¬ 
fied in its functions. 

First, we find that fraternity houses 
are the most modern, most comfort¬ 
able, and most inviting places where 
college boys live. The fraternity 
house as a physical unit is quite fa¬ 
miliar and yet there are many things 
that are not seen from the outside. 
Many of the houses have libraries and 
recreation rooms, while practically all 
of them operate dining rooms. Stu¬ 
dents' rooms are excellently furnish¬ 
ed and are as comfortable as the 
rooms in the homes from which the 
boys come. 

We are not interested in the phy¬ 
sical plant of the fraternity alone. 
There are the “other values” that 
are much more important. The trend 
of fraternities has been to make fra¬ 
ternity houses as home-like as pos¬ 
sible. To this end, eleven of Au¬ 
burn’s fraternities have secured house 
mothers. These house mothers live 
at the chapter houses, plan the meals, 
supervise the maintenance of the 
house, and act as hostess on all so¬ 
cial occasions. The influence of these 
fine women on the boys has been to 
increase the morale, to lessen the 
boisterousness, and to cultivate bet¬ 
ter social contacts. The house 
mother is a real mother in every 
sense of the word, and has the same 
general effect and influence as a 
mother in a home. Many more fra¬ 
ternities are planning to secure the 
services of house mothers for next 
year. 

The Interfraternity Council, inaug¬ 
urated in 1923, is composed of two 
members of each fraternity and acts 



/-^ 

Did You Know? 

>_ j 

That there are more than 2,000,000 
members of college fraternities? 

* H= * 

That a local chapter at Auburn 
grew out of a Sunday School Class 
at the Auburn Methodist Church? 

* * * 

That the first fraternity at Au¬ 
burn was installed under a tree near 
the Auburn campus? 

* He H« 

That fraternities represent the 
largest cooperative, non-profit organi¬ 
zation in the world? 

He He He 

That there is over half a million 
dollars invested by Auburn fraterni¬ 
ties in buildings and equipment? 


as the governing body. The plan¬ 
ning, coordinating and directing of 
all fraternity activities comes from 
this group. 

The activities of fraternities at Au¬ 
burn today may be grouped under 
four major headings, namely: scho¬ 
lastic, religious, athletic, and social. 

Athletics 

The athletic program of fraterni¬ 
ties at Auburn is one of the most ex¬ 
tensive and intensive to be found in 
any college. Beginning with inter¬ 
fraternity football in the fall, the 
program is continuous until the 
school term is completed in May. 
Fraternities compete in football, 
baseball, basketball, tennis, golf and 
track tournaments. The winning fra¬ 
ternity in each of these sports is 
presented with a loving cup by the 
Council. 

Social activities occupy an impor¬ 
tant part of the fraternity program. 
The dance calendar kept by the Coun¬ 
cil provides for two or more fra # - 
ternity dances each week end. In 
this way each fraternity is permitted 
to give from two to four dances each 
school year. A fraternity dance is 
a gala occasion for its members— 
gala in the best sense of the word. 
Social activities, however, are not 
confined to dances. Hay rides, smok¬ 
ers, banquets, and kid parties are to 
be found throughout the social cur¬ 
ricula. The most recent social ac¬ 
tivity sponsored by fraternities is the 
conducting of an amateur night at 
the theatre each Thursday. Each 
week two fraternities put on vaude¬ 
ville acts to compete for a weekly 
prize of fifteen dollars. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Auburn’s Home Demonstration Work 


T HE WORK of Auburn’s home 
demonstration agents is an un¬ 
excelled example of the type of 
service which Auburn and Auburn 
graduates render to the State of Ala¬ 
bama. Twenty-five of the 58 agents 
are Auburn graduates. Others have 
done some degree work here and oth¬ 
ers have taken special courses so that 
most of them may be considered in 
the alumnae category. 

Home demonstration agents’ work, 
as organized in the United 
States, is unique in the world. 

It was begun in South Caro¬ 
lina in 1910, and in 1911 two 
counties in Alabama had or¬ 
ganizations. From this small 
beginning the work has grown 
until at the meeting held in 
Auburn on March 11, fifty- 
eight Alabama counties were 
represented. 

Purpose of the meeting was 
to project a general state pro¬ 
gram for Alabama farm 
homes. Included on the pro¬ 
gram as lecturers and leaders 
of discussion were President 
Duncan; Miss Helen Johnston, 
state home demonstration 
agent; the district demonstra¬ 
tion agents; specialists, and 
others of the extension staff. 

Mrs. Ola P. Malcolm, southern 
district supervisor, and Miss 
Miriam Birdseye, nutritionist, 
both from Washington, were 
speakers. They are members 
of the national extension ser¬ 
vice. 

This program, planned for 
the State, is now being taken 
to each county where the 
County Council will adapt it 
to county needs. The plan 
of the County Council, composed of 
one member from each demonstration 
club, will then be made to fit com¬ 
munity and, finally, home needs. Thus 
it is that the education of service 
carries the best knowledge obtainable 
from Auburn and the nation directly 
to the individual. 

Dr. Seaman Knapp, pioneer exten¬ 
sion leader in the United States, vis¬ 
ualized the importance of such a pro¬ 
gram in 1910 when he said, in the 
course of an address made in Georgia, 
“It is . . . realized that the great 

force that readjusts the world orig¬ 
inates in the home. Home conditions 
will ultimately mold the man’s life.” 


By O. T. Ivey 

The underlying purpose of the en¬ 
tire organization always has been the 
enrichment of farm life. The term 
“enrichment” is broad and, conse¬ 
quently, a home agent must cover a 
wide range of activities. Writing of 
the work, one author, himself inti¬ 
mately acquainted with it, described 
home agents as, “trainers, guides, 
gardeners, cooks, mechanics, artists, 


architects, leaders, counsellors, and 
friends.” 

The program of work has advanced 
along three principal lines. Empha¬ 
sis was first placed on greater pro¬ 
duction and later on manufacture and 
marketing. Reports for 1935 clearly 
demonstrate the success attained in 
these two fields. The total enrollment 
of women and girls reached 41,000. 
Total cash received for products sold 
by womens’ and girls’ divisions 
amounted to $1,000,826.67. Add to 
this figure the value of products 
made and consumed at home and the 
total mounts to $7,525,625.09. 

The third phase of the movement 


tends to make a farm home a more 
attractive, a more cultured place in 
which to live. This is the ultimate 
goal as well as the one most difficult 
to attain. Progress is likewise evi¬ 
dent here. No better illustration of 
this progress can be had than that 
contained in a report recently re¬ 
ceived by Miss Johnston from Mrs. 
W. E. Hanson, of Cleburne County, 
in which she describes the substitu¬ 
tion of hope and good living for des¬ 
pair and drudgery—a thing 
made possible through home 
demonstration service. 

“Because of the monoton¬ 
ous drudgery of life on our 
farm I always vowed I would 
never marry a farmer,” says 
Mrs. Hanson. “My father was 
stooped from work; greyhead¬ 
ed from worry. My mother, 
who had once been a beauti¬ 
ful, cultured woman, was a 
slave to drudgery. Little did 
I realize then that they did the 
very best they could for their 
10 children. There was little 
time for pleasure, and each 
child did his or her share of 
work. 

“Father did not know much 
about improving the soil, 
therefore year after year the 
farm became poorer. We rais¬ 
ed only half enough meat and 
kept but one cow. We couldn’t 
afford more as feed always 
ran short. This was not caused 
from laziness—not at all—for 
there was no man who worked 
harder than my father. Very 
few farmers at that time knew 
about soil-improving crops and 
better methods of farming. 

“I married a man who lived 
on a farm, but did not farm. He ran 
machinery, but just two short years 
after we were married the depression 
began. The machinery was lost, so 
we turned to the only thing at hand 
—farming. Life again became bitter 
drudgery. I began to drift into the 
same rut as my mother did. ‘What’s 
the use?’ I would say. ‘There doesn’t 
seem to be anything I can do about 
it.’ 

“The fields of cotton, corn and 
peas meant hard work to me, and, in 
the end, the landlord received one- 
fourth while the rest went for debts. 

I decided we were not managing in 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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State Home Demonstration Agent 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


Alumni Activities 

E ARLY in 1933, Prof. C. L. Hare 
wrote letters to several Auburn 
men in New Orleans suggesting that 
those in the vicinity of New Orleans 
form some kind of Alumni Club. 
Those who received Professor Hare’s 
letter met and decided to organize 
an Alumni Dinner Club. 

In April of 1933, an organization 
meeting was held at the Monteleone 
Hotel with approximately forty Au¬ 
burn men attending. At this meet¬ 
ing, a Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted and officers were elected, the 
purpose of the organization being to 
aid the Alumni Association in foster¬ 
ing and promoting all movements 
beneficial to Auburn and to promote 
the feeling of fellowship between Au¬ 
burn men in New Orleans. 

Since its organization, the Club 
has met on the third Tuesday night 
of each month at a local hotel or 
restaurant for dinner followed by 
“Bull Sessions.” Every third meet¬ 
ing or once each quarter a “Ladies 
Night” is held. On these occasions, 
Auburn men, their wives and friends, 
usually gather at one of the local 
hotels for dinner and dancing. In¬ 
cidentally, this feature has done much 
in the way of stimulating interest 
in the club’s activities. 

With few exceptions, the club has 
met every month since April, 1933, 
and the attendance has been very 
gratifying. The attendance is better, 
naturally, during the football season. 
Many strong friendships have been 
formed among Auburn men and their 
families by means of the club’s activi¬ 
ties. We have had as many as 
seventy Auburn men at our meetings. 

Several weeks prior to the Auburn- 
Tulane football game here in New 
Orleans, the club holds a series of 
meetings for the purpose of aiding 
in the promotion of this game. Our 
activities in this connection include 
radio talks by Auburn men, news¬ 
paper publicity, decoration of the 
business section in Auburn-Tulane 
colors, meeting the team and coaches 
at the train, football banquet the 
night before the game and making 
more noise than Tulane supporters 
during the game. (Our coaches have 
made this easy for us in recent 
years). The club works in close co¬ 
operation with Tulane Athletic Au¬ 
thorities in the promotion activities 
and the Auburn-Tulane game in New 
Orleans is considered an institution 
by Auburn men in this vicinity. 

Present officers of Auburn Din- 


in New Orleans 


Attention is especially called 
to the fine work of the New Or¬ 
leans Alumni Association. For 
interest in alumni affairs and co¬ 
operation with the alumni office, 
they rank at the top. 

Their association makes it 
easy to handle alumni matters in 
New Orleans. They collect dues, 
promote subscription campaigns 
for The Alumnus , and send us 
news stories on their work and 
about individual members. 

Allow us to suggest that other 
clubs do likewise. If you are a 
member of an active club, get in 
touch with the alumni office; if 
not, organize a club and then 
write to us. It will help the 
alumni work immensely and, if 
the New Orleans Club may be an 
example, it is a thing of pleasure 
and value to each of those who 

participate.-O. T. Ivey ’26, 

Acting Secretary, Auburn Alum¬ 
ni Association. 


ner Club of New Orleans are Steve 
Weisinger, chairman; R. W. Woodfin, 
vice-chairman; M. E. Crettet, Jr., sec¬ 
retary and treasurer. 

The Auburn Dinner Club of New 
Orleans and the Auburn Alumni As¬ 
sociation of New Orleans work to¬ 
gether on all activities but have sep¬ 
arate responsibilities. The Dinner 
Club activities have been outlined in 
the foregoing. 

The Auburn Alumni Association of 
New Orleans was organized in 1933 a 
few months after the Dinner Club 
was organized. The Alumni Associa¬ 
tion keeps in close touch with the 
college through the Alumni Secre¬ 
tary. It assists the Alumni Secretary 
and General Alumni Association in 
those matters connected with the 
Alumni. Information of interest re¬ 
ceived from the Alumni Secretary is 
passed on to Auburn men here. It 
handles the collection of Alumni dues 
and maintains an up-to-date list of 
Auburn men in this vicinity. It fur¬ 
nishes the Alumni Secretary with in¬ 
formation concerning Auburn men in 
New Orleans for use in The Alumnus . 

Present officers of Auburn Alumni 
Association of New Orleans are: C. 
H. Turk, president; Joe D. Walker, 
vice-president; J. T. Turner, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; R. 0. Lile, corres¬ 
pondent. 


General Noble 



A SURPRISE testimonial dinner 
was held recently by the Annis¬ 
ton Rotary Club for General R. E. 
Noble, Class of ’90, and one of Annis¬ 
ton’s leading civic and philanthropic 
workers since his retirement from the 
regular army. Col. Harry M. Ayers 
of The Anniston Star evaluated the 
spirit of the man in a way which is 
endorsed by all Auburn men. 

Colonel Ayers said: 

“That was a gracious thing the An¬ 
niston Rotary Club did Tuesday in 
converting one of its weekly meetings 
into a testimonial of appreciation for 
the services rendered this city by 
General Robert E. Noble, whose life 
has been an interpretation of the full 
meaning of his name and who is 
carrying forward in his public-spirit¬ 
ed works the fine traditions of a fam¬ 
ily that contributed so much to the 
building of this city. 

“It is doubtful if there is another 
man in Alabama whose service has 
been spread over so wide an expanse 
of the earth’s surface. Beginning 
his life work as an educator at Au¬ 
burn, General Noble after taking up 
medicine as a profession has served 
with distinction in Panama, where he 
was the right arm of General Gorgas; 
in the Philippines, in Puerto Rico, 
in South America, in Africa and in 
other places where the trained mind 
of man was needed to combat the 
miasmic forces of nature. When he 
was retired from the Army his re¬ 
tirement was in name only, for Gen¬ 
eral Noble has continued on many 
battle fronts of society to strive for 
the betterment of his fellow-man. 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Coach Meagher Holds Spring Drills 
For Squad Of Seasoned Players 

By Elmer G. Salter 

Sports Publicity Director 


P ROGRESS is shown by all of 
Alabama Poly’s large number 
of veterans in Spring training. 
They will compose the 1936 Tiger 
football club of seasoned performers. 

Several of the 1935 frosh grad¬ 
uates flashed considerable promise in 
vieing for varsity positions, but most 
of their playing as sophomores prob¬ 
ably will be done in the role of re¬ 
serves. The 20 lettermen returning, 
and one or two subs of last season, 
now have first call for the starting 
positions. 

Places Coach Jack Meagher and his 
valuable lieutenants had to fill in 
Spring training were at left tackle, 
left end, and at fullback. The end 
and fullback slots should be taken 
care of okeh, but a question mark 
hangs over one tackle berth. All- 
Southern Haygood Paterson was a 
stalwart at tackle in 1935 and replac¬ 
ing boys of his caliber is not done in 
one season. Tackle posts now look 
to be fairly well fortified on the first 
eleven, but this department looks to 
be weak in reserve strength. Players 
classed as regulars last season look 
to be all set to hold down left end 
and fullback in an able manner. 

In Captain Walter Gilbert and Al¬ 
ternate-Captain Frank Gantt, Auburn 
has two of the greatest players in 
America. Captain Gilbert will start 
the 1936 season against Birmingham- 
Southern in Montgomery next Sep¬ 
tember 25 lauded as America’s ace 
center. Alternate-Captain Gantt was 
an all-star nominee in 1935 and his 
Spring training exhibitions forecast 
that his final campaign beneath the 
Orange and Blue grid standard will 
see him ranked as one of Auburn’s 
leading guards of all-time. The 
Tiger leaders for 1936 are superb 
football players, are campus idols, 
and stand well scholastically. 

Lester Antley, who has the ability 
to be a starter on a majority of 
Dixie’s teams, will be Captain Gil¬ 
bert’s first understudy. Milton Bag- 
by and Freshman Malvern Morgan 
are other center hopefuls. 

Freshman Everette Smith improv¬ 
ed in the Spring drills, but he has a 
long and treacherous path to travel 
before he steps ahead of five mono¬ 
gram wearers in Alternate-Captain 


Gantt, Big Chief McCroskey, Fred 
Gillam, Wesley Loflin, and Ralph 
Sivell. Travis Vernon, ex-end, and 
Norman Whitten, former back, also 
are guard candidates. 

Holding down the tackle berths 
next season probably will be Hugh 
Rodgers and Herbert Roton, both of 
whom will be pushed closely all dur¬ 
ing the season by Freddie Holman, 
another “A” wearer. Some think Hol¬ 
man will capture one of the regular 
berths. Reserve tackles on the squad 
include Torrance Russell, Vernon 
Burns, Fay Caton and Jeff Bogue. 
Burns and Russell should play lots in 
1936. Up from the first-year ranks 
are Tackles George Wolff, Garth 
Thorpe and Bill Nichols. 

Three two-year players have first 
call to man the flanks. They include 
Joel Eaves, who missed the Spring 
drills because of an appendectomy; 
Hamp Williams and Rex McKissick. 
Frank Hamm, a soph reserve in 1935, 
also is a fine end prospect. Ends 
coming up from the plebe squad of 
1935 are Oscar Burford, Milton 
Howell, Foots Hudson and Bob Chil¬ 
dress. It is going to be mighty hard 
to prevent Burford from crashing the 
starting ranks. 

Experienced players also captured 
most of the glory in the backfield in 
the Spring maneuvers. Joe Stewart 
and Sidney Scarborough remained at 
the head of the quarterback list, al¬ 
though the competition provided by 
John Davis, Osmo Smith, Julian Fow¬ 
ler, Gus Franke, Morris Cook, Ted 
Ferreira and Marion Walker was 
stiffer than they received a year ago. 

Sensations in Spring training 
should give Auburn’s 1936 grid en¬ 
semble a halfback pair that will stack 
up with the best in America. Soph¬ 
omores Billy Hitchcock at left half¬ 
back and Jimmie Fenton at right 
halfback were in the limelight con¬ 
sistently in preparing for their sec¬ 
ond full term as Plainsmen and they 
should really “fly to town” next sea¬ 
son. Joe Bob Mitchell also is an¬ 
other brilliant left halfback in the 
Bengal camp. The bevy of better- 
than-average halfbacks at Coach 
Meagher’s disposal also lists John 
Paul Tipper, Ralph O’Gwynne—who 
came along mighty fast this year— 
Buddy Crew, Francis Riddle, and 



Dr. George Blue ’10 

Auburn alumni will be glad to know 
that Dr. Blue is recovering from a 
throat operation undergone on April 
15 at the Jefferson Hospital in Phila- 
delphia f Penn. He is expected to re¬ 
turn to his home in Montgomery 
around the first of May. Dr. Blue 
is a member of the Auburn Board of 
Trustees , and one of the nation’s out¬ 
standing surgeons. 


Speck Kelly. Riddle and Kelly are 
freshmen. 

Priority at fullback belongs to Wil¬ 
ton Kilgore, whom many thought was 
the class of his position in 1935. He 
will be a senior next Fall and stands 
an excellent chance of achieving all- 
star recognition. He is not a human 
battering-ram, but is one of the fast¬ 
est backs in the country, is a swell 
pass receiver, is second to none as a 
kicker and stands out with the A-l 
defensive aces. His understudy will 
be Floyd McElroy or Dutch Heath, 
reserves last season, unless Freshman 
Charles Fontaine, Kermit Weaver, 
Pelham Sitz or George Gerakitis de¬ 
velop faster next September than 
they did this Spring. 


O. C. SKINNER, ’08 

0. C. Skinner is a prominent fac¬ 
ulty member at Berry School near 
Rome, Ga. He was appointed by 
President Duncan to represent Au¬ 
burn at the unveiling of a bust of 
Miss Martha Berry on the occasion 
of the 34th anniversary of that in¬ 
stitution. 
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William H. Oates Dies In Mobile 
After Acute Attack of Pnuemonia 



D R. WM. H. OATES, Auburn 
alumnus of 1891 and member 
of the Board of Trustees for many 
years, died at his home in Mobile, 
March 1, and was buried the follow¬ 
ing day. 

A life-long resident of Mobile, he 
had spent his adult life in his native 
city as a physician. Death came rap¬ 
idly, being due to pneumonia. When 
stricken he was engaged in a hard 
fight against influenza which had at¬ 
tained to epidemic proportion in Mo¬ 
bile. 

Dr. Oates was chairman of the Mo¬ 
bile County Board of Health and was 
active in educational and civic cir¬ 
cles in addition to practicing his pro¬ 
fession. 

Born in Mobile, Nov. 27, 1871, he 
attended the elementary, public, and 
private schools there, and received his 
B. S. at Auburn. 

Dr. Oates continued his medical 
training at the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, where he received 
his M. D. He did his surgical work at 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hospital. Dur¬ 
ing the Spanish-American War he 
was a surgeon in the U. S. Army, 
serving in Cuba during the Cuban oc¬ 
cupation and later in the Philippines 
during the insurrection. For 12 years 
he was major and surgeon in the 
Alabama National Guard. 

In 1911 Dr. Oates was appointed 
State Prison Inspector of Alabama, 
and during his term of office suc¬ 


ceeded in cleaning up various penal 
institutions in the State and installing 
modern sanitation, hygiene, cleanli¬ 
ness, and humane treatment. 

During the World War he was a 
major in the Medical Department of 
the U. S. Army, serving as Instructor 
in the Medical Officers Training 
School at Camp Greenleaf, Chicka- 
mauga Park, and as a student in the 
Army War College, Washington, D. 
C. He was Camp Sanitary Inspector 
of Camp Sherman, Chilicothe, O., and 
Camp Zachary Taylor at Louisville. 

Dr. Oates was a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Reserve Corps of the U. S. 
Army, a Fellow of the Alabama 
Medical Association, and member 
of the Mobile County Medical So¬ 
ciety. He was a member of the 
American Legion, an Auburn trustee, 
member of the Kappa Alpha fra¬ 
ternity, S. A. R., a Shriner, and a 
32° Mason. 


Leroy S. Boyd, * 92 , Dies 
In Washington On April I 

Leroy Stafford Boyd, Class of ’92, 
died in Washington, D. C., on April 1. 
Mr. Boyd was Librarian of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission—a posi¬ 
tion he held since 1905. He was the 
oldest government departmental 
librarian in point of service. 

Born in Baton Rouge, La., in 1873, 
Mr. Boyd was the son of Col. David 
French Boyd and a nephew of Col. 
Thos. D. Boyd, each of whom served 
for many years as head of Louisiana 
State University. Col. David F. Boyd 
was President of Auburn, 1883-84— 
the interim session between the two 
terms of Dr. William Leroy Broun. 

After receiving his master’s de¬ 
gree from Auburn he returned to 
Louisiana and entered the law office 
of Judge William F. Kernan at Clin¬ 
ton. From October 1898 to June 
1900 he was librarian for the Louisi¬ 
ana Bar Association. In 1899 he re¬ 
ceived the LL. B. degree at Tulane 
University. That year he was ad¬ 
mitted to practice before the Su¬ 
preme Court of Louisiana. Later he 
was admitted to the practice of law 
in the District of Columbia and be¬ 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court. 

He was assistant in the Library of 
Congress from 1900 to 1904, during 


which time he studied in George 
Washington University; he received 
his diploma from the School of Juris¬ 
prudence in 1901; and in 1902 grad¬ 
uated from the same school with the 
degree of Master of Diplomacy, 1st 
Honor. He entered the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as a clerk in 
January 1905, was made librarian on 
April 14, 1905 and held this position 
to the time of his death. 

Mr. Boyd was a charter member of 
the K. A. social fraternity at Auburn 
and was president of the K. A. Wash¬ 
ington alumni organization in 1929. 
At one time he was president of the 
local Auburn Alumni group in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Known as “Leigh Boy” to his old 
friends, he was a facile and gifted 
writer. The articles he wrote for 
the press on historical and political 
topics would form an interesting com¬ 
mentary on the times in which he 
lived. 


John Ewing Taylor ’l6 

s_ / 

John Ewing Taylor, Class of 1916, 
died at his home in Nashville, Tenn., 
on Dec. 16, 1935. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Edith Steadwell 
Taylor and a daughter, Miss Julia 
Ewing Taylor. 

He was born June 18, 1896 near 
Greenville, Ala., and moved to Bol¬ 
ling, Ala. when about three years old. 
After finishing the elementary schools 
at Bolling he graduated from the 
Georgiana High School in two years. 

He entered Auburn in the fall of 
1913 and graduated in June 1916, 
three years instead of four, thus ob¬ 
taining his B. S. degree in Electrical 
Engineering before his twentieth 
birthday. 

In 1916 he entered the service of 
the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., at Atlanta, Ga., for a 
general training course. In 1917 he 
was sent to Athens, Ga., as District 
Traffic Manager. 

After holding various positions in 
several other southern cities he was 
sent to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania to 
a Toll Training school and then to 
Nashville, where he remained and was 
Division Supervisor of Toll Traffic 
for thirteen years, until his death. 

During the World War he obtained 
a leave of absence from Southern 
Bell and entered the Government Ser¬ 
vice with the 312 Engineering Corps 
at the Officers’ Training Camp, Camp 
Humphreys, Va., graduating as Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant. 
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Champe Andrews, Distinguished Alumnus 

Dies At New Haven, Conn., In February 

By 0. B. Andrews, Jr. 

Correspondent for New York Times 


C HAMPE SEABURY ANDREWS, 
a distinguished graduate of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute of the 
Class of ’94, died on February 25 at 
St. Raphael's Hospital in New Haven, 
Conn., according to word received a 
short time later in Auburn. His death 
resulted from peritonitis following an 
emergency operation for appendicitis. 
He was 60 years old. 

Mr. Andrews, who was graduated 
from Auburn with the highest hon¬ 
ors, had made his home in New Haven 
for the past decade, having been vice- 
president and director of sales for the 
National Folding Box Company, one 
of the world's foremost producers of 
containers in the folding-carton field. 
Prior to his career in manufacturing 
and for more than ten years follow¬ 
ing his graduation at Auburn he had 
been an outstanding member of the 
New York Bar. 

The funeral service was held at the 
home of his brother, Oliver B. An¬ 
drews, on Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
and interment was in Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Chattanooga, in the An¬ 
drews family plot. 

Mr. Andrews is survived by his 
widow, the former Henriette Korber, 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, and three 
sons, William K., a graduate of Duke 
University; Albert, a graduate of 
Yale and a student of Harvard Law 
School; and Champe S., Jr., a senior 
at Brown University. He also leaves 
three brothers, Garnett, Andrew 
Beirne and Oliver B., the latter two 
also Auburn alumni, all of Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

Born in Yazoo City, Miss., May 13, 
1875, he was the second son of the 
late Colonel Garnett Andrews, C. S. 
A., of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and Rosalie (Beirne) Champe An¬ 
drews. During the Reconstruction 
period, before the family moved to 
Chattanooga, his father was a law 
partner of the late John Sharp Wil¬ 
liams, United States Senator from 
Mississippi. He was a grandson of 
Judge Garnett Andrews of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Andrews matriculated at A. P. 
I. in the Fall of 1890 and four years 
later, as the ranking scholar, was 
graduated valedictorian of his class. 
He was a captain of the cadet corps 
in his senior year and a member of 


one of Auburn's and the South's 
earliest football squads. 

Of the many organizations to 
which he belonged in his lifetime he 
held chief pride in his membership in 
the Auburn chapter of the Sigma Al¬ 
pha Epsilon fraternity. His two 
younger brothers, Andrew B. and 
Oliver, whom he preceded at Auburn, 
later were inducted into the same 
chapter, and two of his sons, William 
K. and Champe, Jr., are S. A. E.'s. 
He followed the fraternity's activity 
and development with keen interest 
and was for some years editor of the 
S. A. E. national directory. 

During the Spanish-American War 
Mr. Andrews received a commission 
as Captain in the Third Tennessee In¬ 
fantry. Later he served as a Cap¬ 
tain in the Ninth Coast Artillery of 
the New York National Guard. At 
the close of the war he returned to 
his family home at Chattanooga and 
began the practice of law in the of¬ 
fice of his father who at that time 
was Mayor of the city. 

In 1899 Mr. Andrews moved to 
New York and became junior member 
of the firm of Sturcke and Andrews. 
A brilliant and persuasive speaker, an 
able advocate despite his youthful¬ 
ness, he attracted such attention that 
the Medical Society of the State of 
New York engaged him as counsel. 

He served in that capacity for most 
of the first ten years of the century 
and his work in exposing fraud and 
malpractice in the medical profession 
was so effective that his mission 
earned the support of New York’s 
crusading District Attorney, William 
Travers Jerome. 

For three successive terms, from 
1902 to 1905, he served as Exalted 
Ruler of the New York chapter, 
Lodge No. 1, of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. He was a 
past national commander of the Span¬ 
ish-American War Veterans and a 
thirty-second degree Mason. 

Shortly before America entered the 
World War Mr. Andrews gave up his 
practice in New York and returned 
to Chattanooga where he became as¬ 
sociated with his brothers, Garnett 
Andrews, president of the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, and O. B. Andrews, 
head of the paperboard and container 
manufacturing firm bearing his name. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Addresses Students 



Cameron Beck 

One of the most inspiring lectures 
of the year was delivered before a 
capacity audience of Auburn students 
in Langdon Hall on March 23 by Mr. 
Becky director of the New York Stock 
Exchange Institute. The lecture was 
arranged by Dr. John W. Scotty dean 
of Auburn’s school of science and lit¬ 
erature. 


Pres. Bloch Weds 


Of interest to a large circle of 
friends in Georgia and Alabama was 
the marriage of Mrs. Frances Wool- 
dredge to Maurice Bloch, solemnized 
at the Biltmore Hotel Sunday morn¬ 
ing at 11 o'clock, April 5. The Rev. 
Robert A. Chapman, of the First Uni¬ 
tarian Church, read the marriage 
lines in the presence of a group of 
relatives and a few close friends. 

The bride wore a handsome three- 
piece model of aquamarine, trimmed 
in dyed fox fur. With this she wore 
a brown stitched taffeta hat with tiny 
veil and brown accessories. The cos¬ 
tume was completed with a corsage 
of purple orchids and valley lilies. 

Mrs. Bloch is daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones C. Raiford, of Columbus, 
where she made her home until three 
years ago. Since that time she has 
resided in Atlanta, where she held 
a position in the office of the collec¬ 
tor of internal revenue. 

Mr. Bloch is a native of Selma, 
Ala., where he is prominently identi¬ 
fied with the social, cultural and busi¬ 
ness life of the city. He is asso¬ 
ciated with several organizations 
both in Selma and Montgomery, Ala. 
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Promoted 

s_ J 



W. I. Pittman, ’09 

A N AUBURN alumnus who has 
gone far in business and in 
leadership of civic, religious, and 
educational organizations for the ad¬ 
vancement of Birmingham is W. I. 
Pittman, graduate with the Class of 
1909. 

On April 1st Mr. Pittman was made 
state agent for the John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company. His ad¬ 
vancement in the insurance business 
has been rapid, but he has found 
time for participation in other activ¬ 
ities which make him invaluable to 
his city. 

Upon leaving Auburn in 1909, Mr. 
Pittman was principal of the Dothan 
Elementary Schools for four years. 
During the following two years he 
served with distinction as principal of 
the Coffee County High School at 
Enterprise. The next three years 
found him serving in the same capac¬ 
ity in the Birmingham City School 
System. 

When the United States declared 
war in 1917, Mr. Pittman enlisted in 
the army and served overseas with 
distinction. 

Upon returning from the army 
Mr. Pittman entered the life insur¬ 
ance business as general agent for the 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany. After making an excellent rec¬ 
ord with this company for eight 
years, he became connected with the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company as agency manager. His 
promotion on April 1 to the position 


Financial Justice for Ala. Education 
Is Sought by Auburn Student Body 


F OR THE first time in Auburn's 
history, students were allowed an 
Easter vacation. It resulted from a 
formal request of the student body 
to be allowed to go home and there 
inform parents and friends about the 
financial situation of the College. 

The following six-point declaration 
was unanimously adopted by the stu¬ 
dents assembled in Langdon Hall on 
the eve of their vacation, April 8-11. 
Faculty members at Auburn this year 
are receiving only 60 per cent of pre¬ 
viously reduced salaries. 

The declaration follows in full: 
“Reviewing what we have done to 
date for the financial relief of educa¬ 
tion in Alabama, we, the students of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
make the following declarations: 

“(1) Our work has been, is now, 
and will continue to be purely educa¬ 
tional. We are trying to inform the 
people of Alabama of the financial 
status of their schools. We are ab¬ 
solutely opposed to any system which 
balances the State's budget at the ex¬ 
pense of education which means at 
the expense of the future citizens of 
the State. We can see, for example, 
no fairness or justice in court of¬ 
ficials being paid their full salaries to 
try criminals while teachers who are 
teaching wholesome boys and girls to 
be better and more useful citizens, 
instead of criminals, are being paid 


of state agent marks another mile¬ 
stone in his career which places him 
with the leading insurance executives 
in Alabama. 

Mr. Pittman is a past president of 
the Birmingham Life Underwriters 
Association and of the Alabama Life 
Managers Association. He has served 
as president of the Birmingham Lions 
Club and as district governor of the 
Lions Clubs of Alabama. Since 1932 
he has been a member of the Jeffer¬ 
son County Board of Education. He 
was president of the Birmingham 
Sunday School Council for three 
years and a member of the Howard 
College Board of Trustees for seven 
years. 

In 1920 Mr. Pittman was married 
to Miss Renah Spalding Lanz. Their 
four children, three boys and a girl, 
are students in the Jefferson County 
Schools. 


only 60 per cent or even none of 
their small salaries. But we are not 
pulling courts down; instead we are 
for raising schools up. 

“(2) We have taken no stand 
either for or against any revenue or 
tax measure. We are students in an 
outstanding institution of higher 
learning and we realize that it is not 
our business to intrude into the pre¬ 
rogatives of our legislature whose 
duty it is to attend to revenue af¬ 
fairs. 

“(3) Contrary to certain charges 
which have been made in the press 
and over the radio, our work is not 
political and it is purely voluntary 
on our part. We are not infants. 
We modestly admit that we are old 
enough and intelligent enough to act 
for ourselves. Many of us already 
vote and all others will in a very few 
years. We are vitally concerned be¬ 
cause any good educational institu¬ 
tion is run primarily for its students 
and unless that institution is financed 
adequately it cannot serve efficiently 
and effectively those who attend its 
classes. 

“(4) When education is paid state 
appropriations in full rather than 
26.43 per cent as at present there will 
be no need for the work which we 
are doing and, hence, it will end. If 
this had been done all the while there 
would have been no occasion for our 
action. 

“(5) We realize that certain ene¬ 
mies to education and other social 
service are saying that we are being 
misused. Our reply to these charges 
is that those who make them should 
confine their statements to the facts. 
Anyone who does not do this is not 
entitled to a hearing. Any intelli¬ 
gent man who has read our state¬ 
ments has not misunderstood them. 
They know that our only aim is finan¬ 
cial justice for education. 

“(6) We repledge ourselves, in¬ 
dividually and collectively, to con¬ 
tinue our work without criticism or 
attack until public education in Ala¬ 
bama receives financial justice. When 
this is is attained and, as long as it 
is maintained, nothing further will be 
heard from us. In fairness to all we 
ask nothing more and we shall be 
satisfied with nothing less." 
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Ala. Academy of Science 

- J 

Leading scientists from all parts of 
the state gathered here on March 20- 
21 to attend the 13th annual meeting 
of the Alabama Academy of Science. 
Sixty-eight papers reporting scientific 
discoveries of as many members were 
read during the two-day session be¬ 
fore those assembled at the Acad¬ 
emy^ four divisions in Ross Chemical 
Laboratory. 

A. G. Overton, of the Alabama By- 
Products Corporation and president 
of the organization, presided. 

CHAMPE S. ANDREWS 

(Continued from Page 13) 

In his business career, both in the 
South and later in the East, Mr. An¬ 
drews gained a nation-wide reputa¬ 
tion within the industry he served for 
his mechanical and technological con¬ 
tributions to the field of paper pack¬ 
aging. He became affiliated with the 
National Folding Box Company in 
1924 and since that time had lived in 
New Haven. 

To the problems of executive 
mana^ment he brought the freshness 
and vigor of an alert and inventive 
mind. In business he was unique in 
the sense that he practiced a respect 
for analysis and research seldom en¬ 
countered outside the fields of the 
learned professions and the exact sci¬ 
ences. Many of the innovations he 
introduced into the manufacture and 
distribution of light paper packaging- 
products virtually revolutionized the 
industry. 

Because he never ceased to be in¬ 
terested in ideas in the abstract sense, 
and because of his easy facility of ex¬ 
pression, he was in constant demand 
as a speaker before nationally prom¬ 
inent groups in the commercial life of 
the country. Six years ago, by invi¬ 
tation of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, he delivered a series of lec¬ 
tures to the students of the Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering Department of Yale 
University. 

He was a member of the American 
and New York Bar Associations, a 
director of the National Folding Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, a mem¬ 
ber of the Medical Jurisprudence So¬ 
ciety, the American Society of Sales 
Executives, the Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish-American War. 

His clubs included the Graduates, 
the New Haven Country and the New 
Haven Lawn, all of New Haven; the 
Army and Navy, of New York, and 
the Civitan, of Chattanooga. 


GENERAL NOBLE 

(Continued from Page 10) 

“There is not enough money in An¬ 
niston to purchase the sort of service 
that General Noble has rendered this 
community. But his work of love is 
by no means confined to Anniston. 
You can see only a part of his monu¬ 
ment by looking around you, to bor¬ 
row a thought from the inscription to 
Sir Christopher Wren, the architect 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
You can see the stamp of his person¬ 
ality on St. Luke’s Hospital, in the 
work of the Community Chest and 
the Choccolocco Council of the Boy 
Scouts and at St. Michael’s Church. 
But his work for agriculture and pub¬ 
lic health through the agencies of 
Auburn, his alma mater; his civic ser¬ 
vice to his country through the party 
of his adoption and his widespread 
activities through other channels 
have enabled him unknowingly to 
erect a monument to himself that can 
be seen from many points of the 
compass. 

“Dr. Bowman, the new president 
of John Hopkins University, said in 
a recent address that no man can be 
said to be educated unless he is en¬ 
gaged in some sort of public service. 
By that standard, General Noble is 
one of this country’s best educated 
men—and he is keeping his education 
by giving it away. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, for Annistonians to tell the 
world of his genuine greatness as ex¬ 
pressed in service to humanity.” 


Home Demonstration Work 

(Continued from Page 9) 
the right way but did not know what 
to do about it. 

“At length some of the ladies in¬ 
vited me to their club meeting for a 
demonstration on clothing. I went 
for courtesy’s sake, thinking that the 
county could not afford a home dem¬ 
onstration agent at such a cost in 
taxes. However, my father had 
taken an interest in farm work as 
taught by the county agent, and I 
could see such an improvement in 
his farm that I decided it might im¬ 
prove the work of the women as well 
as that of men. It was not until the 
past three years, however, that I have 
taken great interest in the work. 

“We have bought a small 103- 
acre farm which needs much improve¬ 
ment, and are using every bit of in¬ 
formation furnished by the Exten¬ 
sion Service to develop our farm, 
realizing that those who know most 
about their business are most apt to 
succeed. From bad-managing, debt¬ 
laden tenants, raising only half 
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enough for our needs, refusing to 
face facts, looking at the world as a 
place of relentless and almost use¬ 
less toil, we have found refuge and 
help in extension work. 

“First it has taught us to run our 
business on a budget basis, furnish¬ 
ing a record book each year. We 
know how every dollar is spent. We 
rotate our crops to improve the soil 
and plant soil-building crops. My 
husband has carefully terraced the 
land, which means so much in this 
section. We try to use varieties of 
seed and fertilizers recommended. 
We now have six head of cattle in¬ 
stead of one, four hogs instead of 
one, a pair of good mules instead of 
working with a scrub. Life has 
taken on a different aspect. Although 
we have a few debts, we can meet 
them—if the Lord smiles on the crops 
as He has done for the last year or 
two. 

“What do I see now in future ef¬ 
forts? First, I see a living fit for a 
king; a modern home, and education 
for our three fine boys, and finally, 
I see contentment in old age. We are 
working toward that end, for what 
is better than a useful life to our¬ 
selves, to our neighbors, and to our 
country. I wouldn’t exchange my 
humble little home for the finest city 
block on earth. 

“No one can understand just what 
the home demonstration club has 
done for me and I shall never cease 
to appreciate it. I feel that a new 
day is dawning for the farmers. We 
are awakening to our opportunities, 
cheerfuly working with alert minds in 
the same great project. We are not 
blindly or stupidly doing our tasks in 
ignorance—nor stingily, merely for 
ourselves. We expect pitfalls and 
disappointments, of course, but we 
will be strong and able to meet them. 
A life with only sunshine would 
surely be without struggle and of 
little benefit to mankind. But having 
met our troubles with courage, when 
old age is approaching, we can say 
with the poet: 

‘Grow old with me, the best is yet 
to be, 

The last of life, for which the first 
was made’.” 

Miss Helen Johnston heads the 
work in the state, having been suc¬ 
cessively a county and district agent. 
Misses May I. Cureton, Elizabeth For¬ 
ney, and Ruth Dobyne are district 
agents, the latter being an Auburn 
graduate. Specialists in the service 
are: Misses Dorothy Dean, clothing; 
Helen Kennedy, nutrition; Nell Pick¬ 
ens, home management; and Eliza¬ 
beth Delony, girls’ 4-H club work. 


FRATERNITY SYSTEM 

(Continued from Page 8) 

Scholarship 

Scholarship is one of the greatest 
aims of the fraternity. Fraternity 
houses have “quiet hours” and “study 
hours” each week night to provide an 
atmosphere conducive to study. Older 
men are assigned new men to aid and 
advise in regard to their school work. 
Here again fraternities compete 
against each other. The average 
grade of each fraternity is published 
each semester, and the fraternity 
having the highest group average for 
the year is awarded a cup by the 
Council. It is not surprising to note 
that for the past five years the aver¬ 
age of fraternity men has been con¬ 
sistently several points higher than 
non-fraternity men. 

The plan of the fraternity activi¬ 
ties is evenly balanced by including 
in it a religious program. The fra¬ 
ternity having the highest per cent 
of its membership attending church 
services is awarded a cup by the Y. 
M. C. A. It is not uncommon to see 
fraternity groups sitting together in 
church. Most of the outstanding re¬ 
ligious leaders on the campus are fra¬ 
ternity men. Fraternities are fun¬ 
damentally religious. This is true not 
only because fraternity rituals and 
ideals are taken from religious works, 
but because many of the fraternities 
are direct outgrowths of religious or¬ 
ganizations. Thus, a well-rounded 
program of social, athletic, scho¬ 
lastic, and religious activities places 
the fraternity man on a sound basis. 

The training a fraternity man re¬ 
ceives in living harmoniously with his 
group, and managing its affairs is an 
invaluable asset and is a part of that 
“extra something” which a fraternity 
man gets. Boys are proud of their 
fraternity. They put their time, 
their money, and their personalities 
into it, knowing that it is one of the 
wisest investments a college man can 
make. 

Fraternities and the college are in¬ 
terwoven into a single unit having 
as their objective the education and 
development of men. It might be 
said that fraternities and colleges are 
supplementary to each other. The 
college directs its attention to the 
education of the student along class 
lines, while the fraternity has an 
equally important part in developing 
the personalities of its men. Where 
the college trains the mind, the fra¬ 
ternity trains other parts of the per¬ 
sonality and develops those latent 
powers which cannot find expression 
in the class room. The result is a 


cooperation of fraternities and the 
college in sending out men better 
trained in the art of successful living. 

The 21 fraternities as they are in 
Auburn today represent the earnest 
and continuous effort of hundreds 
of men. The fraternity house is now 
one of the most popular places on 
the campus. Girls go in and out of 
fraternities, escorted and unescorted, 
knowing that to do so will not arouse 
the adverse comment of the crankiest 
of the town gossips. The fraternity 
represents a clearing house for both 
boys and girls. The spirit is decidely 
democratic, and it is within such fra¬ 
ternity groups that most of the 
worthwhile ideas in Auburn originate. 

Alumni, are you still actively con¬ 
nected with your fraternity? Or 
have you thought of fraternities as 
being only for those in college? 
Alumni organiations of most chapters 
are weak, and yet they should be 
strong. The advantages of being a 
fraternity man do not cease with 
graduation, but continue throughout 
life. Remember that those obliga¬ 
tions taken at the altar of our respec¬ 
tive fraternities are just as binding 
today as they were the night we took 
them. There is a definite obligation 
on our part to carry out those vows, 
even though they may have been 
taken 10, 15 or 20 years ago. 

Viewed in perspective Auburn’s 
fraternity system has passed the stage 
of feeble beginnings, the period of 
emphasis on physical equipment, the 
era of hostility of the elders, and 
is now well advanced in that stage 
in which the highest aspects of fra¬ 
ternity life are being emphasized. 

Brief Sketch Of A. P. I. 

(Continued from Page 7) 
engineers a home of their own just 
as in the previous year Comer Hall 
provided more adequately for agri¬ 
cultural science. Again in 1911, the 
legislature proved generous, appro¬ 
priating $200,000 for the quadren- 
nium (1911-1915). 

Growth of Extension Service 

Notable advances in extension ser¬ 
vices were made in this era. Auburn 
participated, beginning in 1907, in 
the supervision of the recently es¬ 
tablished County High Schools. Farm 
demonstration work began in 1906, 
and in 1914 after the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act, became part of the 
Extension Service, for whose support 
the legislature in 1911 appropriated 
$32,500. This activity has gone for¬ 
ward rapidly so that today sixty-five 
counties have county agents besides a 
large corps of assistants. In 1930, 
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this service reached 1,287 communi¬ 
ties and 24,499 different farms. 
Home demonstration work got a good 
start in 1912 and has a similarly suc¬ 
cessful record to its credit. In 1909, 
Dr. L. N. Duncan began his work 
with boys’ and girls’ clubs which to¬ 
day, under his able direction, reaches 
almost every community in the state. 
His fine work in this capacity led to 
his appointment in 1920 as Director 
of Extension. 

In athletics in this era, 1907-1919, 
Auburn was rather fortunate in hav¬ 
ing three championship football 
teams, 1908, 1913 and 1914. Drake 
field came into use in 1907. 

Army Officer Returns to Auburn 

In 1916, Captain F. W. Rowell suc¬ 
ceeded Colonel B. S. Patrick as Com- 
mandent of Cadets and became the 
first regular U. S. Army officer to 
hold this position since 1898, when 
Colonel Hollis was recalled for Span¬ 
ish American War service. During 
the fall of 1918, the S. A. T. C. and 
influenza wrecked college instruction, 
but the enrollment exceeded 2,000, a 
record which was not surpassed again 
until recently. 

The progress during this era was 
made under the leadership of Dr. 
Charles C. Thach who succeeded Dr. 
William LeRoy Broun in 1902 and 
retired in 1920. 

The Alumnus, Summer Session, and 
Education 

The Alumnus , the graduates maga¬ 
zine, of which J. R. Rutland was edi¬ 
tor and Mr. B. L. Shi, business man¬ 
ager, appeared as a quarterly in 1912. 
The first Summer Session, with J. R. 
Rutland as Director, began in 1913, 
with nearly one hundred students en¬ 
rolled. A summer conference of 
teachers in 1912 preceded many simi¬ 
lar meetings since. In 1916, under 
the direction of the English Depart¬ 
ment, the High School Debating 
Union of Alabama, which stimulated 
great interest in debating, was or¬ 
ganized. In 1915, a department of 
education, with Prof. Zebulon Judd 
as head, was created. In 1918, after 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
teacher training in agricultural sub¬ 
jects began to get special emphasis. 
The supervision of the schools par¬ 
tially supported by funds appropri¬ 
ated by this act is one of the most 
important services rendered by the 
college. 

In 1911, by appropriating funds 
for fertilizer experiments in different 
parts of the state, the legislature an¬ 
ticipated a development now realized 
by several agricultural experiment 
substations and experimental fields. 


IV. Second Era of Rapid Growth 

The second era of rapid expansion, 
1919-1932, opened after the World 
War and was inaugurated by a 
searching study of the Education 
System of Alabama by members of 
the United States Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly this study im¬ 
pressed upon the college the import¬ 
ance of its three-fold opportunity: 
(1) the teaching of boys and girls in 
residence at Auburn; (2) research 
into problems affecting farmers, en¬ 
gineers, and other business men and 
women; and the carrying of vital in¬ 
formation and instruction through the 
Extension Service to thousands of 
men, women and youths in every 
county in Alabama. Much of the pro¬ 
gress of this era was directly in re¬ 
sponse to this awakened conscious¬ 
ness. 

WAPI Radio Station 

Perhaps, the work of the Extension 
Service, under the able leadership of 
Dr. Duncan, is most notable. In 1922, 
through the generosity of Mr. Victor 
Hanson, a radio station was estab¬ 
lished at Auburn. Previously some 
equipment had been given by Reese 
Hutchinson of the class of 1897 and 
later more was presented by the Ala¬ 
bama Power Company. WAPI was 
stepped up to 1000 watts in 1926 and 
two years later was moved to Birm¬ 
ingham, made a 5,000-watt station; 
and shared with the University of 
Alabama and Alabama College, until 
the colleges were forced to lease 
WAPI, educational programs pre¬ 
dominated. 

Duncan Hall and Extension 

The home demonstration work, 
young people’s work, farm demon¬ 
stration work, movable school activi¬ 
ties have expanded by leaps and 
bounds. Twenty-two specialists, in 
addition to County Agents, supervis¬ 
ors and assistants carry on this work. 
In 1929, Duncan Hall, headquarters 
for this work, was erected and named 
for the Director. The Purnell Act of 
1925 expanded the work of this ser¬ 
vice by subsidizing a study of mar¬ 
keting in Alabama. This Service has 
cooperated with the Poultry Depart¬ 
ment, founded in 1923, in the varied 
activities of the poultry farm, which 
include research, marketing, and in¬ 
struction on the campus. 

Extension Teaching 

Extension teaching, which takes 
college teachers to student groups 
outside of Auburn began in 1925. 
Correspondence courses have multi¬ 
plied the clientele of this department, 


now headed by Dr. B. R. Showalter. 
At present 1,087 students in several 
states are enrolled in extension 
classes and correspondence courses. 

Experiment Substations 

In 1927, five large agricultural 
experiment substations and experi¬ 
ment fields were added to the re¬ 
sponsibilities of research men at the 
home station at Auburn. In 1925, 
valuable research projects were un¬ 
dertaken by the Engineering School 
and an Engineering station was es¬ 
tablished in 1929. 

New Elements Discovered 

The outstanding accomplishment in 
research of the last ten years is Dr. 
Fred Allison’s detection, by means of 
apparatus of his own invention, of 
previously unidentified chemical ele¬ 
ments numbers 85 and 87. The re¬ 
sults of these experiments have stirred 
members of chemistry and physics so¬ 
cieties and colleges in the United 
States and in many foreign countries, 
including Japan. 

New Building Era 

In 1925, the School of Veterinary 
Medicine moved into commodious 
buildings west of the serum plant. 
Ramsay Engineering Hall, partly the 
gift of Mr. Erskine Ramsay and 
friends during the greater Auburn 
Campaign devised by President 
Spright Dowell in 1921, was built in 
1925. The Ross Chemical Building 
and the Textile Building came in 
1930, and were made possible by the 
Graves Legislature of 1931, which, 
besides increasing the annual income 
for maintenance appropriated $750,- 
000 for buildings. Equipment and 
building for aeronautics and indus¬ 
trial education made possible two 
strong departments. As space for 
engineering research and electrical 
laboratories was provided in the new 
shops buildings, a building for much 
needed expansion in business adminis¬ 
tration was made available. A new 
animal husbandry building and two 
well-equipped barns were finished in 
1930. At the same time the school 
of Architecture took over the reno¬ 
vated old Chemical Building and a 
course in landscape gardening was 
added. 

New Schools and Courses 

The Departments of Education and 
Architecture became schools in 1922 
and 1929 respectively. The Depart¬ 
ment of Economics and Sociology was 
established in 1927 and the depart¬ 
ment of Business Administration was 
opened by Dean J. W. Scott as were 
also a Music Department and a pre¬ 
law course in 1928. It should be 
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noted that the Band came into exist¬ 
ence in 1898 under the leadership of 
Professor Fullan. Both Prof. A. 
L. Thomas and Mr. P. R. Bidez con¬ 
tributed to the success of musical in¬ 
terests on the campus. The Orchestra 
and Glee Club originated in 1907. 
Through Dean Scott’s efforts much 
greater emphasis was given speech, 
dramatics, and debate in 1929. A 
unique extension activity began in 
1925 was the High School Tourna¬ 
ment, which began as a dramatic fes¬ 
tival and now includes thirteen con¬ 
tests in speech, dramatics, music, 
writing and drawing. Some thirty or 
more high schools and three or four 
hundred high school pupils partici¬ 
pate annaully. In the same year the 
co-eds were given a dean of women. 
In 1924 came physical education for 
girls and in 1935 a gymnasium. 

Military Department 

The Military Department has 
grown steadily since 1919. Though 
instruction in infantry, signal work, 
naval studies, cavalry service, etc., 
subsisted for short period, training is 
now confined to artillery and engi¬ 
neering. A considerable majority of 
the students participate in military 
activities. Horse shows and the gym¬ 
khana are annual events. The pistol 
and rifle teams have significent rec¬ 
ords to their credit. Polo was intro¬ 
duced in 1931. A new drill field, 
well graded, sodded, equipped with 
pistol and rifle ranges, and named 
for General Robert Lee Bullard was 
made ready for use in 1929. Build¬ 
ings for horses and gun sheds date 
from 1920. Purdue University is the 
only institution having a larger en¬ 
rollment in field artillery reserve 
than Auburn. Equipment is valued 
at three quarters of a million dollars. 

The Depression 

The second period of expansion 
came to a dead halt in 1932, when 
State funds were temporarily stopped. 
Since then, though enrollment has 
steadily increased, the college is help¬ 
less in a financial doldrum. Just 
what direction development will take 
is uncertain. It is hard to believe 
that the State of Alabama will perma¬ 
nently cripple its colleges. 

Changes Coming 

With sufficent income assured and 
the intelligent leadership of Presi¬ 
dent Duncan, one must believe that 
a more significant success is sure to 
be. More physical expansion of the 
college plant is an urgent necessity, 
but the future will lay greater em¬ 
phasis on standards of personal at¬ 
tainment for students. Dissatisfac¬ 


tion with the English College men 
use and their ignorance of the world 
they live in has already raised discon¬ 
tent in dean’s offices. Intellectual 
attainment and habits of coordinating 
thought instead of a sum of credit 
hours indicating more or less knowl¬ 
edge about how to make a living 
will be prized. Without lessening 
the quality of skill demanded in tech¬ 
nical studies, more thought will be 
given to their preparation for all 
activities of life. Culture is not a 
superficial veneer, but a by-product 
of adequate knowledge, sane feeling 
and faithful thinking. Besides this 
concentration in aim, there will prob¬ 
ably be more genuine cooperation 
among departments as to the means 
of accomplishing this aim. Compe¬ 
tition for funds and students will les¬ 
sen and a wholesome agreement as 
to the qualities of mind and heart to 
be sought for in the personalities of 
students will be possible. Dr. Broun’s 
ideal of technically trained men at 
home in liberal culture can become 
the ideal in every curriculum of the 
college. 

Summary 

Auburn has had no inconsiderable 
success in implanting this ideal of the 
well-balanced life. By the way of 
summary, let us picture the growth 
of Auburn that can be told in statis¬ 
tics. In 1913-14, there were 261 sub¬ 
ject matter courses (about three 
times the number in 1872) ; today 
there are 991. In 1872, 103 students 
were enrolled; now there are 2,347. 
In the beginning there was only one 
school or division; now there are nine 
(Science and Literature, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Architec¬ 
ture, Home Economics, Military 
Training, and Education.) In 1872, 
there were two small literary-society 
libraries; now there are six, the cen¬ 
tral library and five large branches 
with staff assistants in charge. In 
reality, with teacher training, a 
strong academic faculty with a tradi¬ 
tion going back to 1859, architecture 
and allied arts and general courses in 
science, Auburn has become a large 
university stressing the scientific as¬ 
pects of learning, but not neglecting 
the liberal elements of the traditional 
classical college curriculum. 

Educational Statesmanship 

The statesmanship of Alabama’s 
governors and legislators has made 
all this improvement possible and no 
one but the short-sighted can believe 
that the leaders of today have denied 
or will abuse the faith of their prede¬ 
cessors. 


OLD AUBURN 

(Continued from Page 5) 

of J. H. Harper, the former Miss 
Mitchell, named the town. William 
E. Mitchell, of Hancock County, Ga., 
and Augustus G. C. Mitchell, broth¬ 
ers, were with the Harpers, original 
settlers. William Mitchell was born 
in 1787 and died in 1856. His wife, 
Martha, was born in 1791 and died 
in 1851. This couple were the par¬ 
ents of Mrs. Halliday, a woman long 
remembered in Auburn. Incidentally, 
Mr. Mitchell was the grandfather of 
Mrs. Dunklin, another woman of 
much prominence in the town. 

Other early settlers there included 
Micajah Felton; Sarah Grant, wife 
of Dr. Eli; Thomas Clower; Ulysses 
Z. M. Yancey; W. M. and Elizabeth 
Flannagan; Alsea Holifield and Mil¬ 
dred, his wife; Isiac Hill and Lucy, 
his wife. There was likewise a Tay¬ 
lor family. Elizabeth, one of the 
children, born in 1818, married Tom 
Harper. Tom died in 1843, and she 
married Judge Flannagan. Local 
tradition at Auburn is confused as to 
whether James H. Harper’s wife or 
Thomas Harper’s wife remembered 
that poetic quotation and selected the 
name but, for historical accuracy’s 
sake at least, the Harper family chose 
it. The Nunn family, Adam Harden, 
the Persons, the McElhanny, Lamp- 
kin, Dowdell, the Frazers, the Rai- 
fords, the Reeses, Dr. Cobb, the 
Glenns, the Kidds, the Sills, the 
Drakes, the McFarlands, the Farrers, 
the Whites, the Rosses, the Simeon 
Perrys, the George Dillards, the 
Heads, and perhaps many others 
whom I, for the moment, do not re¬ 
call, were there prior to 1860. 

The McFarlands were from Jones 
County, Georgia; the Gilford Gilder 
family was from Twiggs County, Ga.; 
and Mattie Mitchell was born in Har¬ 
ris County, Ga. Examining these 
names above, one associates them 
with interesting phases of industry, as 
well as cultural attachments. John 
B. Glenn came to Auburn in 1847. 
His family, that is, those of his grand¬ 
children whom I have known, have 
always reminded me that he went 
from down at Glennville, in Russell, 
in order that he might educate his 
children. Mr. Farrer, the leading 
photographer in Auburn in 1860, the 
man who made daguerrotypes in an 
artistic manner, has grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren in Montgom¬ 
ery today. J. S. Moore, who adver¬ 
tised in the local paper in 1859 and 
’60, ran the Railroad Hotel. He 
charged board at $19 per month, “ex- 
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elusive of fuel and lights.” He 
charged for “horse keeping” $15 per 
month. George W. Dixon was the 
druggist and apothecary. Dr. John 
Hodges Drake, the father of John 
Hodges Drake, Jr., first, and for more 
than 50 years, surgeon of the A. and 
M. College and the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, moved to Auburn in 
1857 to practice medicine. He 
brought with him that year a daugh¬ 
ter 10 years old, destined to be the 
wife of William J. Samford. She, 
Caroline Drake Samford, now in her 
89th year, is perhaps the oldest living 
Auburn original settler. Maj. White, 
who married the sister of the Dr. 
John H. Drake who came in 1857, 
reached there in the 50’s. The Reeses 
and the Frazers are still of Auburn. 
They were not among the first who 
came to the town but Addison and 
Alex Frazer, of that family which 
came out of Harris County, Georgia, 
about 1839, were in the community 
within the first 10 years of its exist¬ 
ence. Miss Mollie Reese, so well re¬ 
membered in Auburn as Mrs. Frazer, 
was of the original Edward and Frank 
family. Old Dr. McElhanny, long 
time hotel keeper, all Auburn alumni 
who date prior to 35 years ago, will 
remember. Dr. T. S. Cobb and the 
other Dr. McElhanny were dentists 
there in pre-war days. 

The Sketch Book 

I have before me copies of the 
Sketch Book, a newspaper started in 
Auburn in the Spring of 1860. W. 
H. C. Price and Dr. J. J. Mason were 
the editors and W. B. Hughes pub¬ 
lished it. The uniqueness of the 
advertisements is very attractive, and 
a very pleasing feature of the issue 
for Nov. 2 is that it carries the Nov. 
3 issue of the Southern Era. Under 
a title “Our Overthrow,” the Ope¬ 
lika Southern Era announces the fact 
that “the patrons of the Era have 
doubtless learned ere this that our 
entire office and printing material 
were destroyed in the conflagration 
which occurred on the night of the 
29th ult.” The notice then goes on 
to acknowledge gratitude to the 
Sketch Book, which enables them to 
publish their legal advertisements. 
Incidentally, the legal advertisements 
of any newspaper of that day and 
time was what supported the paper. 
In the Sketch Book’s advertisements 
George Dixon and S. T. Harper and 
Company are shown as druggists and 
apothecaries; J. A. Frazer and Com¬ 
pany, grocers; Price, Mason and 
Hughes ran a printing office, and 
Price and Mason a book store; and 
Dr. Edward Gantt advertised his mar¬ 


ble quarry at Sylacauga, in Talladega 
County. At Person’s Book Store you 
could buy “Beulah” (Augusta J. 
Evans’ new novel) and Dr. Sasnett’s 
“Discussions in Literature and Re¬ 
ligion.” Dr. W. J. Sasnett was the 
head of the East Alabama College, 
and in the issue of the Sketch Book 
for Nov. 9, is an advertisement which 
says (dated Aug. 3) that “the second 
session of the College will commence 
on the 5th of September.” The ad¬ 
vertisement is inserted by John T. 
Dunklin, secretary of the faculty. 
If I may be so bold as to express the 
opinion, Montgomery advertisers ap¬ 
parently had a great part in support¬ 
ing the Sketch Book. All the prom¬ 
inent Montgomery firms seem to be 
listed. Corn shellers, brandies and 
wines, hair-work, watches and clocks, 
pianos and sundry other things, in¬ 
cluding tombstones, are called to the 
attention of the public. There are 
names mentioned in these advertise¬ 
ments which in later years, were I 
going beyond the period of the War, 
would have an interesting association 
with the events which followed 1860. 
Even so, I must be permitted to call 
attention to a few of them. C. L. Dar¬ 
by, orderly sergeant of the Auburn 
Guards, orders each member to at¬ 
tend drill. W. F. Slaton, who ad¬ 
vertises Oolong, Hyson and Gun Pow¬ 
der tea, destiny decreed should carry 
the Auburn Guards into the Confed¬ 
erate Army. He went out as captain 
of Company D, 37th Alabama Infan¬ 
try Regiment, and was later major 
of the regiment. In after years Maj. 
Slaton played a prominent part in 
Georgia politics. That Darby family 
of Auburn, left its name in the an¬ 
nals of posterity in another way. 
Darby’s prophylactic fluid, a potas¬ 
sium permanganate antiseptic solu¬ 
tion of real value, is a pharmaceuti¬ 
cal remedy which has enjoyed a justi¬ 
fiable existence. 

The Sketch Book, a vigorous 
States’ right sheet, appears to have 
taken a lead in the secession move¬ 
ment. Its editorials in the Fall of 
1860 will give a political student a 
fine opportunity to see the trend of 
the times. Like most other “country 
weeklies,” it copies very freely from 
other journals. In the Nov. 9 issue 
is a call for a public meeting, to be 
held in the chapel of the Female Col¬ 
lege, “to consider what is best to do 
in the present aspect of political af¬ 
fairs.” 

Aside from the political scope of 
those unique sheets of the day is a 
little human entry. Under the title 
of “Married,” is a one-inch insertion 


noting that the Rev. Dr. Lovick 
Pierce, on the evening of the 13th 
inst., (that means Nov. 13) married 
John H. Martin, editor of The Colum¬ 
bus Inquirer, to Miss Isabella J. Mc- 
Gehee, daughter of Isiac McGehee, 
of Russell County. The editor of the 
Sketch Book sends greetings to 
“friend Martin.” He says, “It is never 
too late to do good.” He closes with 
“may blessings attend him and his 
fair bride.” The Second Alabama 
Infantry, an organization in the mak¬ 
ing, and likewise one which went to 
Pensacola after Alabama seceded, 
was recruiting at the time. In an edi¬ 
torial comment, apparently by Mr. 
Price and Mr. Mason, they announce 
the appointment of “our fellow-part¬ 
ner” alias “the fat man,” (W. B. 
Hughes), to be sergeant major of the 
regiment. From that editorial it is 
learned that Maj. Hughes had seen 
service in Mexico. 

But, the limits of this paper will 
not permit me to ramble on in such 
a manner. May I here congratulate 
the people of Auburn for having 
reached that very interesting period 
of life which we refer to as the cen¬ 
tury mark. I bespeak for them con¬ 
tinued cultural progress in this at-, 
tractive old East Alabama locality. 

THOS . K. GLENN 

(Continued from Page 4) 

years later I received the degree of 
Master of Arts from that College, 
and in 1886 the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute.” 

Writing in another connection 
about the founding of Auburn and 
the connection with the Harper fam¬ 
ily Dr. Glenn says: 

“My great-grandmother Harper 
was the daughter of Nathaniel Jack- 
son and their home was in South 
Georgia. John Jackson Harper was 
her son and my grandfather; if there 
were any brother or sisters I never 
knew of them. His mother was twice 
married, her last husband was Mr. 
Scott. Col. Nathaniel Scott, of Au¬ 
burn, Ala., was grandfather’s half 
brother. 

“Grandfather Harper married 
Fanny Ogletree, a sister of Philemon 
Ogletree, of Meriwether County, Ga., 
and also of James Ogletree, of Au¬ 
burn, Ala. My grandparents lived in 
Elbert and Wilkes Counties prior to 
their removal to Alabama, where 
grandfather located the town of Au¬ 
burn, laid off the lots, and gave the 
name to the place.” 
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Auburn Anniversary 
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In a succinct address, the principal 
speaker, Col. Samford, extolled the 
City of Auburn, and the institution 
that has made it famous. 

“Measured by its progress,” said 
Col. Samford, “Auburn in this good 
year of our Lord, 1936, has come a 
long way and has lived a long time 
since the year of 1836 when John J. 
Harper came with his little family 
and friends from Harris County, 
Georgia, and settled here. 

“I make bold to assert here that 
Auburn is the exponent of the great¬ 
ness of this State. Auburn has no 
mines to make it rich, no factories to 
spin our cotton, no shops to build our 
machines, no port from which to 
ship her produce—but where is the 
mine, the factory, the machine shop, 
or the port in Alabama that is not 
indebted to Auburn for its develop¬ 
ment and progress! 

“I dare say, there is not a com¬ 
munity within the boundaries of this 
State that has not felt the impelling 
influence of this Auburn spirit. Like 
a little leaven in the barrel of meal, 
it is gradually leavening the whole 
lump. . . . 

“What of the future? We have 
seen the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute grow from a small college of 
100 students and a faculty of barely 
half dozen teachers to a great insti¬ 
tution of nation-wide reputation with 
2,500 students, and a mecca for thou¬ 
sands of farmers and industrialists of 
a great State and a force of faculty 
instructors of 150 of the foremost 
educators of the country. 

“These instructors have made and 
are making sacrifice, equal to the 
sweating of blood, to carry on and 
not let down. We are today again 
confronted with a crisis that threat¬ 
ens the very existence of this price¬ 
less asset of the State. This college 
is the creature of the State, the child 
of the commonwealth. It has helped 
to enrich the State. Will the State 
give back to it a part, a small part, of 
what it has produced for the State, 
even in a material way, to say noth¬ 
ing of the inestimable contribution 
it has made and is making in a cul¬ 
tural way toward the enlightenment 
and betterment of its citizenship? 

“I am not unmindful that there are 
other agencies and institutions of the 
State that are deserving of support. 
But I insist that even on the low 
plane of a 'quid pro quo’ basis, as a 
matter of fairness and justice, this 
college and these men here who are 
giving their lives for enrichment of 


the State should have the support 
which they so greatly deserve. 

“If so, the years to come will prove 
the wisdom of the investment. On 
the contrary, a parismonious policy 
will dry up the source of the richest 
asset the State posseses. 

“Then let us hope and watch and 
pray and labor for our children and 
our children’s children and for the 
greatness of the State that another 
century may hold in store for Au¬ 
burn even greater and bigger things 
than it has enjoyed during the first 
hundred years of its life-giving his¬ 
tory.” 

ALABAMA’S AUBURN 
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That is Auburn! It contains but 
few people and these would be dis¬ 
persed if the college should wilt and 
die. Nevertheless Auburn has in¬ 
fluenced the course of history in Ala¬ 
bama, it has influenced the careers 
of thousands of our people. It has 
contributed richly to the American 
hearthstone, especially the Alabama 
hearthstone. 

In the next breath Mr. Samford 
demanded to know, “What of the 
future?” 

Well, there is not going to be much 
of a future for Auburn until the citi¬ 
zens of Alabama pay the faculty of 
A. P. I. a half million dollars in back 
salaries. What a scandal that is! 

Until Alabama pays the people it 
hired to work for it Alabama must 
stand degraded before the world! 
Alabama cannot afford to starve the 
cultural leaders who give it life, 
whose services make it possible for 
the State to claim respectability 
among the commonwealths! 


COMMENCEMENT EVENTS 
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College the LL. D., in 1927. He was 
president of Clarksburg College from 
1902 to 1907. 

He was a student at Washington 
University from 1912 to 1914 and at 
the Divinity School at the University 
of Chicago during the summer of 
1918, 1928, and 1932. Dr. Dillard 
began preaching when he was 16 
years of age, his first charge being 
at Sturgeon, Mo., before coming to 
Birmingham. He is an author of 
Bible topics along with his work on 
the Alabama Baptist and his lectur¬ 
ing, preaching, and pastoral duties. 

Dr. Snavely was born in Maryland 
and attended the public schools of 
that state. In 1901 he received the 
A. B. degree from Johns Hopkins and 


the Ph. D. in 1908. He studied in 
Paris in the summer of 1905, re¬ 
ceived the LL. D. from Emory Uni¬ 
versity in 1905; Litt.D. from South¬ 
ern College in 1930, and the same de¬ 
gree from Cumberland University in 
1932. 

He has been president of Birming¬ 
ham-Southern since 1921, prior to 
which he was dean of Spartanburg 
College at Spartanburg, S. C., regis¬ 
trar of Allegheny College from 1908 
to 1919, assistant professor of French 
at the same institution from 1907 to 
1909, and principal at Milton Acad¬ 
emy, Baltimore, from 1902 to 1905; 
instructor in Maryland Nautical 
Academy from 1901 to 1902. Dr. 
Snavely has many scholarly connec¬ 
tions in Birmingham and elsewhere 
in connection with his college work. 
He is now national president of ODK, 
secretary of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and widely known in college circles as 
well as in church work. 
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come, but persuade other Auburn 
men and women to come with you. 
We need a quantity of Auburn men 
at this meeting; the quality is there 
in every Auburn man. 

Another important feature of a 
large attendance will be to impress 
the officers of the Institution of the 
necessity of an active, militant, per¬ 
manent Alumni Association. While I 
am certain that they have not been 
indifferent to the potential power of 
a strong unified, cohesive organiza¬ 
tion, I have been unable to secure the 
full cooperation that I had hoped 
for. If the Alumni of Auburn were 
banded together into one large unit, 
then I believe, representing as we 
would, a large and representative 
share of the electorate of Alabama, 
that we could demand and receive 
more consideration for our school 
than has been given. We won a legis¬ 
lative victory, but alas and alack! it 
has proven to be a hollow one. 

Let’s make this a real “Commence¬ 
ment,” not an “end” for Auburn as 
some people are prone to prophesy. 
Of course, entertainment a plenty 
will be in abundance. Old friendships 
will be renewed; old scenes will be 
reviewed. I hope to see you all on 
May 25th, shake hands—and we’ll 
talk over “them good old days,” over 
a bottle of Coca-Cola, or—buttermilk 
—if you prefer, and make plans for 
our trip to Rose Bowl on New Year’s 
Day.— Maurice I. Bloch, President, 
Auburn Alumni Association. 













